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Historic Sites in Missouri Valley 


Reservoir Areas’ 


Merrill J. Mattes 


I 


The comprehensive program for flood control, irriga- 
tion, and hydroelectric power development in the Missouri 
River Valley, inaugurated by the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
and sponsored by the United States Corps of Engineers and 
the Interior Department, Bureau of Reclamation, is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to the conservationist, the scientist, and 
the historian, as well as the ranchmen, farmers, and city 
dwellers who will be personally affected. The inundation 
or disruption of a vast acreage of river valley land rich in 
irreplaceable natural, scientific, and cultural values will be 
an unfortunate but unavoidable result of the proposed con- 
struction of over one hundred large dams on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries, with the creation of extensive res- 
ervoirs and a basin-wide network of canals and waterways. 
It is not within our province to judge the extent to which 
predicted new economic values will outweigh existing 
natural, scientific, or cultural values.? It is incumbent 
upon us, however, to appraise these threatened values, 
to salvage what evidence we can and to record evidence 
which may be irretrievably lost. 





1Read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association at Columbus, Ohio, on April 25, 1947. Published 
by permission of the National Park Service. 

2For a discussion of economic values, the reader is referred 
to the booklet, Putting the Missouri to Work, published by the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, 
D.C., July 1, 1945. See also, The Future of the Great Plains; A Re- 
read of the Great Plains Committee, Washington, D.C., December, 
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Biologists, geologists, anthropologists, and others seem 
duly cognizant of their professional obligations and def- 
inite steps have been taken or are being planned to survey 
the Missouri River Basin reservoir areas in their re- 
spective spheres.* This paper is concerned with the his- 
torian’s interest in the program, that is, the survey of 
historic sites, structures, trails, and other tangible fea- 
tures which will be destroyed or the setting of which will 
be impaired. 

The study of the actual ground or physical remains 
where the dramas of American history were staged is a 
vital adjunct to the study of documents. The interpretation 
of historic sites to the public has an important place beside 
the writing of textbook history for the student. It gives 
the vital lessons of American history, so essential to good 
citizenship, tangible shape and emotional impact. Hence 
it follows that historic sites, as well as timber, mineral, 
soil and wildlife, fall within the field of “conservation.” 
No price tag would look well upon Independence Hall, 
Plymouth Rock, or the House Where Lincoln Died. To the 
patriotic citizen, the Statue of Liberty against the turreted 
Manhattan skyline does not conjure up more reverence for 
America than Mount Vernon or the Alamo. The loftiest 
snow-crowned mountain range is not more truly a part of 
America than the little hill called “Bunker’s Hill” where 
our flag received its baptism of blood or the Little Big 
Horn Valley in Montana where Custer and his troopers 
rode to their doom. 

The National Park Service, an agency of the United 
States Department of the Interior, is intimately concern- 
ed with the conservation of historic sites. Most people 





%The Smithsonian Institution, by agreement with the National 
Park Service, began a preliminary survey of threatened archeolog- 
ical vaiues in the Missouri River Basin in 1946. Progress of this 
survey has been reported by Dr. Waldo R. Wedel in two articles: 
“The Missouri Basin Archeological Survey,” Nebraska History, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, January-March, 1947; “Prehistory and the 
Missouri Valley Development Program; Summary Report on the 
Missouri River Basin Archeological Survey in 1946,” Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 107, No. 6, Smithsonian Institution. 
April 23, 1947. 
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think of this organization primarily as the administrator 
and protector of the fabulous Yellowstone Plateau, the 
Grand Canyon, Mount Rainier, and other scenic treasures. 
It is not, perhaps, generally realized that it is also the cus- 
todian of over eighty areas which comprise a geographical 
as well as chronological cross-section of American history. 
Jamestown, Gettysburg, the First Homestead, Fort Lara- 
mie, Fort McHenry, and the Lee Mansion are among 
the great story spots which have been entrusted to the 
National Park Service.* The protection and interpretation 
of such nationally significant established areas is its pri- 
mary obligation. However, there are added responsibilities 
and commitments, dating from 1935, which brings the 
Service into the present complex Missouri River Basin 
picture. These spring fundamentally from two legislative 
enactments and two basic inter-agency agreements. 

The Historic Sites Act of 1935 provides legal basis for 
a systematic inventory of historic and prehistoric sites 
of national significance, and formulates a policy for the 
protection of specially designated sites irrespective of own- 
ership.’ The Park, Parkway and Recreational Area Study 
Act of 1936, authorized the National Park Service to co- 
operate with other federal and state agencies engaged in 
recreational planning. The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers, while engrossed in construction prob- 
lems, have shown an understanding of cultural and scien- 
tific values which will be impaired by their work, as well 
as a perception of important recreational possibilities in 
connection with the new reservoirs. Actual cooperation of 
the National Park Service with these agencies in the survey 
of historic, archeologic, and paleontologic sites, as well as 
in the field of recreational planning, has been enlisted by 





4Alvin P, Stauffer and Charles W. Porter, “The National Park 
Service Program of Conservation for Areas and Structures of Na- 
tional Historical Significance,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, June, 1943. 

5For a report on progress of the natonwide historic sites sur- 
vey, see Herbert W. Kahler, “Ten Years of Historical Conservation 
under the Historic Sites Act,” Planning and Civic Comment, Vol. 12, 
No. 1, January, 1946. 
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cooperative agreements with the Bureau of Reclamation 
dated January 16, 1945, and with the Corps of Engineers 
dated March 12, 1945. Both agencies have provided funds 
to conduct the survey, which is under the general direction 
of the Regional Director, Region Two Office, of the National 
Park Service in Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Missouri River drainage basin, spreading like a 
huge fan from St. Louis to the Continental Divide, includes 
all of Nebraska, and substantial portions of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
and Missouri, or approximately one-sixth of the land sur- 
face of the continental United States. Coursing three 
thousand miles from the Rocky Mountains, across the 
great Plains and the rolling prairies, past Indian Reser- 
vations, ranchlands, badlands, farmlands, and cities to 
its junction with the Mississippi, the Missouri River is one 
of the longest as well as one of the mightiest rivers in the 
world. The scenic Yellowstone, the fabulous Powder, the 
picturesque Chevenne, the mirage-like Platte, and the ram- 
bunctious Kansas are among the storied tributaries of the 
“main stem” as it is prosaically called. To those acquainted 
with the history of the immense territory drained by this 
river system, it is clear that the so-called “Pick-Sloan” 
master plan, vastly modifying nature’s scheme, will do 
strange things to the traditional western landscape. 

The study of threatened historic values is a disconcert- 
ingly huge task, which did not get under way until July 
1946. Hence, what we have to report here today constitutes 
only the faintest outline of a picture which may not be 
clearly and completely defined for several years. 


II 


There is little precedent for the particular type of 
research involved in the historical analysis of reservoir 
areas. It is definitely not the same thing as a basin-wide 
study of major sites. We are given a cluster of areas in 
each sub-basin, the location of which is determined solely 
by the recommendations of the hydrologic engineer, and 
we are asked to determine what sites or features of his- 
torical interest, if any, happen to fall within these areas 
and will be adversely affected; what should be done to 
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salvage or record the historic evidence ; and in what manner 
historic features might be incorporated in an interpretive 
scheme or a recreational plan for each reservoir, where 
public use may justify such development. Several problems 
arise before we are fairly launched upon the ambitious 
venture. 

Granted that the studies should be limited to sites 
and features of historical interest, what are the minimum 
limits of “historical interest?” In its broadest sense, his- 
tory is the branch of knowledge that records and explains 
past events, that is, all events, however humble, prosaic, 
remote, transitory, or recent. When a reservoir area is 
inundated, all traces of the past are obliterated. We do 
not doubt that an old military post, an old emigrant*trail, 
an Indian battlefield, or an explorer’s camp site is note- 
worthy. But what about the little prairie village, the typ- 
ical ranch dwelling, the river “ghost town,” the aban- 
doned cemetery? Can we rightfully judge that they are 
not important simply because they are not romantic, pic- 
turesque or spectacular; and shall they be obliterated with- 
out some attempt at salvage or recording? We recognize 
the validity of such sites, but the extent of coverage is 
necessarily controlled by extremely limited funds, person- 
nel, and research facilities, the immensity of the territory 
to be covered, and the inexorable hanging sword of sched- 
uled dam completions. It may be wise to sacrifice several 
minor sites in order to do an adequate job on one major 
site. The role of Solomon in judging what sites must be 
sacrificed is not a comfortable one. 

Analysis of historical values within “X” reservoir area 
or in “Y” sub-basin is a process quite the reverse of in- 
vestigating a given historic site “Z” of known importance, 
location and chronology. Here is a jagged spot on the 
map, possibly a few thousand square acres, possibly hun- 
dreds of square miles in extent, where the existing terrain 
will be blotted out by a dam, a man-made lake, a chain of 
canals, pumping stations, syphons, laterals and related 
works. If the spot is on the North Platte River we may 
suspect associations with the Oregon-California Trail. If 
it is on the Missouri River we can be fairly sure that Lewis 
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and Clark are involved. But, as a rule, unless your historian 
is a man of ubiquitous knowledge, a glance at a map fails 
to summon up a very useful picture. Quite possibly reser- 
voir “X” out there in the wilderness has no important or 
worthwhile associations, but if it is going under water we 
had better make sure. It may turn out to be an historical 
bonanza. In any case the research worker has a job ahead 
of him. 

We do not hesitate to draw data from the established 
fountains of knowledge such as the state historical so- 
cieties; which have been uniformly and cheerfully cooper- 
ative, even when we come up with such dubious inquiries 
as, “Do you know of anything that ever happened here?”, 
figuratively pointing at some spot out on the Great Plains. 
Eventually we hope to enlist the aid of local organizations 
and university groups. Thus far, however, we have had 
to fall back upon our own resources, a process which in- 
volves considerable locomotion, that is, to search for and 
examine the basic source materials, and to visit the actual 
scene. General Land Office township plats, Geological Sur- 
vey quadrangles and base maps, War Department maps, 
ground-pians, structural data and documents, and archives 
of the Office of Indian Affairs are among the aids available 
in Washington, D. C. Government documents, state atlases, 
encylopedias, general histores, local histories, biographies, 
bibliographies, published collections and quarterlies, man- 
uscript and newspaper files, available in varying degrees 
of incompleteness in various state, municipal and university 
libraries, require considerable laborious tracing and comb- 
ing. Finally, armed with maps and research notes indicat- 
ing what he might expect to find in the neighborhood, the 
historian sallies forth to the reservoir area or areas, 
combining as many as possible on one trip. Courthouse rec- 
ords invite inspection, local historians and “old-timers” 
enjoy being interviewed. Conscience requires that the 
perimeter and one or more cross-sections of the prospective 
lake be travelled with one’s eyes open, that is, depending 
on the existence and negotiability of the local road system. 
A notebook, a camera, and a measuring tape are handy 
accessories. 
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Having theoretically completed his studies and his re- 
connaissance of the area or group of areas, our investigator 
prepares a preliminary statement on the historical values 
involved, and makes recommendations concernng their 
salvage, further recording, or utilization in a recreational 
development program. The term “salvage” may be inter- 
preted to mean the actual preservation of physical remains, 
such as relocation of a structure above the high water line, 
or an excavation project to recover cultural objects and 
to plot sub-structural data. The process of recording in- 
volves, of course, not only the gathering and correlation of 
documentary evidence but photographs, measured draw- 
ings and exact maps. The threatencd values may not he 
of sufficient magnitude to justify any subsequent interpre- 
tive device on the ground, but frequently some recognition 
is warranted, at least a sign or marker or roadside ex- 
hibit at some point where visitors will congregate. Qc- 
casionally if the history involved is highly dramatic or an 
excavation yields an impressive assemblage of historical 
materials, more extensive interpretive facilities such as an 
exhibit building or museum or historic house may be the 
logical and ultimate goal.*® 

Eventually, depending on the factor of relative his- 
toric importance or the prospects for heavy visitor use, 
or both, it may be desirable to prepare detailed narrative 
reports, amply documented and illustrated, of a given site 
or group of sites which will serve as a guide to the inter- 
pretive planner or simply as a permanent record to be 
placed at the disposal of students, archivists, antiquarians 
and state historical societies. The possibility of publishing 
the Missouri River Basin studies individually as they are 
completed, or ultimately in combination, always beckons, 
but the exigencies of basic research work and the prepara- 





6A further object of the historic sites survey in the Missouri 
River Basin is to supplement the records of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, where there may be instances of well preserved 
notable or typical structures which will be destroyed by inundation. 
See John P. O’Neill, ed., Historic American Buildings Survey; Cat- 
alog of the Measured Drawings and Photographs of the Survey 
in the Library of Congress, January 1, 1938. 
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tion of the aforementioned preliminary reports, even now 
far behind construction schedules, place such thoughts for 
the moment in the realm of reverie. 

Although the philosophy and the mechanics of the his- 
torical phases of the Missouri River Basin Survey are 
legitimate topics of discussion, the title of this paper im- 
plies that we will get down to specific cases, and reveal to 
a breathlessly awaiting audience some of the “jewels” 
which may be lost. 


Ill 


The history of the Missouri Valley may be conven- 
iently, if arbitrarily, divided into three major phases: ex- 
ploration and the fur trade; emigration and the Indian 
wars; exploitation and settlement.’ Significant historic 
features related to all three phases have been identified, 
notably within four giant reservoirs totalling over 500 
miles in length along the Missouri River proper in the 
Dakotas, which was the first great transcontinental pass- 
age westward. The numerous smaller reservoir areas on 
the tributary streams do not contain such an impressive 
catalog of threatened sites, but the historic-geographic 
sequence of the Great Plains and the Rockies is regrettably 
to be blotted out at intervals, like shot-gun holes in a 
“No Hunting” signboard. Even though subsequent hydro- 
logic studies may determine that several of the proposed 
reservoirs will not materialize and that the total oblitera- 
tion of certain sites may be avoided, the total Missouri 
Valley setting will be, for the historian, startingly and in 
many instances painfully transformed. 

At least 50 percent of the significant historic sites 
affected by water development in the Basin lie within or 





7™No major historical work dealing with the Missouri River 
Basin in its geographical and chronological entirety has yet appeared. 
There is an extensive bibliography of works relating to the various 
phases mentioned and to the various limited regions, political sub- 
divisions and river valleys in the Basin. However, the current sur- 
vey reveals many gaps in the published literature and points to 
the need for a basin-wide synthesis of studies usually limited by 
arbitrarily fixed dates or arbitrarily fixed political boundaries. 


. 
i 
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on the border of the Fort Randall, Big Bend, Oahe, and 
Garrison projects where colossal earth dams rivalled only 
by the existing Fort Peck Dam will regulate the flow of 
the Missouri River in the Dakotas. Except for segments 
in the neighborhood of Pierre and Bismarck, the immediate 
Missouri River Valley in these two states will be largely 
obliterated. The disastrous effect on important local and 
regional historic and cultural associations along the main 
channel cannot be over-estimated. The sum total of the 
loss goes beyond the inundation of individual sites to the 
disappearance of islands, streams, bluffs, the natural valley 
itself, America’s first continental westward route, which 
saw the colorful procession of explorers, fur traders, mis- 
sionaries, soldiers, explorers, emigrants, and settlers who 
followed by dugout, keelboat, and steamboat in the wake 
of Captains Lewis and Clark. 

If ever a tourist route some day follows the Missouri 
River northwestward along the margins of the reservoirs, 
it will, if historical justice and logic prevail, bear the des- 
ignation, “Lewis and Clark Highway.” These explorers 
are preeminently associated with the Missouri River, the 
“Big Muddy,” the “crazed, irresponsible Titan,” the “ruth- 
less, unpredictable Caliban,” which ingenious man now 
proposes to tame and harness. Their epic story will be 
henceforward confined in large measure to the written rec- 
ord. In South Dakota alone over fifty Lewis and Clark 
camp sites which have been identified will soon lie many 
fathoms deep. This is, of course, similarly true of innumer- 
able ancient Indian villages, some of them fortified on an 
imposing scale, where these and other explorers made the 
first contacts with the aboriginal inhabitants of the Great 
Plains. There will be a dampening effect as well on the 
terrain trod and the landmarks beheld by the Verendryes, 
Lisa, the Astorians, Catlin, Prince Maximilian, Kenneth 
McKenzie and other large dimensional and shadowy figures 
of the past. 

The several fur trading posts which were strung along 
the Missouri in the early nineteenth century have disap- 
peared. The majority of the known sites will be inundated 
and should be explored before it is too late. Among the 
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more prominent sites are Loisel’s Post above Big Bend, the 
farthest white man’s advance found by Lewis and Clark; 
Fort Manuel just below the North Dakota line, Manuel 
Lisa’s Post which played a mysterious role in the War of 
1812; Fort Recovery on American Island, below Chamber- 
lain, erected in 1822 by the Missouri Fur Company; Fort 
Kiowa above Chamberlain, a rival establishment of the 
American Fur Company; Fort George below Fort Pierre, 
a project of Fox, Livingston and Company in 1842; and 
Fort Lewis, later Fort Vanderburgh, at Mannhaven, the 
approximate location of the Garrison Dam. More signifi- 
cant perhaps than any of these posts is Ashley Island 
above Mobridge, South Dakota, the scene of the Ashley- 
Leavenworth-Arickara Battle of 1823, which diverted the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company traders overland up Grand 
River, and ushered in a new era of Western exploration. 

The Missouri was not only “the main highway of the 
West. It was also the boundary of the West. It was the base 
of operation for the long battle which at last won the 
West.” During the mid-nineteenth century, a chain of mili- 
tary posts extended up the river, centers of occupation in 
territory newly wrested from the Indian. Again time has 
erased most of the visible evidence, but each site, each one- 
time symbol of Federal authority in a lawless land, awaits 
the inquiry of the historian and the archeologist. Fort 
Abraham Lincoln (1872-1891), Fort Rice (1864-1878) and 
Fort Buford (1866-1895) will be spared. Fort Yates (1874- 
1903) may be adequately protected by a dike; but Fort 
Berthold (1865-1891), originally a trading post, Fort 
Stevenson (1867-1883), Fort Bennett (1870-1891) and 
Fort Sully (1866-1894) together with several other minor 
posts, will apparently be inundated. Fort Randall (1856- 
1892), established by that hard-boiled campaigner General 
William S. Harney, and adorned by the presence of the 
illustrious prisoner Sitting Bull in 1882, will repose un- 
comfortably at the foot of the mammoth Fort Randall 
Dam. A few building sites will be buried. The main parade 
ground area, however, and the lonely picturesque ruins 
of a chapel building will be safely enclosed while dinosaur- 


) 
: 
a 
g 
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ian shovels and trucks go about the business of blockading 
the Missouri. 

Indian reservations take up large blocks of land bi- 
sected by the Missouri. The impoundment of waters will 
radically transform the bleak and indolent setting. Sub- 
stantial strips of land, including agency headquarters, 
settlements, cemeteries, ceremonial lodges, missions and 
schools will be affected at the Crow Creek and Lower Brule 
Reservations at Big Bend, the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Reservations above Oahe, all populated by various 
branches of Yanktonai and Teton Dakota Sioux, and the 
Fort Berthold Reservation on the Garrison project, popu- 
lated by remnants of the Arickara, the Hidatsa and the 
Mandans. Standing Rock Agency at Fort Yates is appar- 
ently safe, but Fort Thompson, Lower Brule, Cheyenne 
Agency, Promise, Wakpala, Nishu, Elbowoods, and other 
picturesque Indian towns may have to be relocated. Several 
surviving Catholic and Episcopal Missions, dating back 
to the 1870’s, are among the historically significant struc- 
tures which are involved. Notable among these are the 
Oahe Episcopal Mission above Pierre for which Oahe Dam 
is named, Calvary and St. Stephen’s Missions at Cheyenne 
River, the St. Benedict and Cannonball Missions at Stand- 
ing Rock and the Sacred Heart Mission near Elbowoods. 

There is a long list of abandoned or “ghost” towns 
along the Missouri, relics of frontier boom days when 
steamboats provided the main link with civilization. Many 
of these sites may soon disappear. LaBeau and Evarts 
were once prosperous and wide-open cowtowns and ship- 
ping centers. White Swan opposite Fort Randall, Forest 
City opposite Cheyenne Agency, and Winona opposite Fort 
Yates were typical river resort towns which offered com- 
pensation for the severe restrictions of military or Indian 
reservation life. The site of Whetstone Agency represents 
an early abortive effort by the government to pacify and 
domesticate the Plains Indians, who did not take the res- 
ervation idea seriously until after the blood-letting of 1876. 
And we cannot overlook the innumerable steamboat land- 
ings, and the well-beaten trails and stage roads which con- 
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nected the forts, towns, and missions, paralleling the river, 
or the trails from the East which halted at the Missouri, 
or those which “jumped off” to the Black Hills and other 
points West. It is difficult to judge at this time what part, 
what small fraction, of these structures, ruins, and trails 
can be properly recorded before the dams are completed 
and the impounded waters rise. 

If history can be interpreted to include that of the 
present which will soon fade, we cannot leave out of ac- 
count existing Dakota towns like Wheeler and Oacoma, 
above Fort Randall, and Sanish, at the foot of Verendrye 
Hill, or such outstanding ranching layouts as Scotty Phil- 
lips’ Buffalo Pasture, and the Sutton Ranch, both above 
Pierre. Neither can we ignore the hundreds of salient geo- 
graphic features which will disappear, each with their dis- 
tinctive story or legend. What about the Black Dave’s 
Island, Martha’s Island, Dorion Island, Whiskey Island, 
Farm Island; or Scalp Creek, Garrison Creek, Hermaphro- 
dite Creek, Okobojo Creek, or Big Bend, Little Bend, Mule- 
head Point, Medicine Rock, and Peoria Bottom? Each and 
every feature tells of an incident in the journey of Lewis 
and Clark, or an Indian superstition, or an outlaw ren- 
dezvous, or a steamboat wreck, or an obscure bit of violence. 
Here indeed is material for dozens of theses which will 
never be written if not undertaken now. 


IV 


We have been discussing the Missouri River and four 
major reservoirs thereon. That still leaves over one hun- 
dred reservoirs in the rest of the Missouri River Basin 
and the history thereof unaccounted for. At this time, we 
can afford only a glance at some of the major sub-basins. 

Some twenty reservoirs are in prospect on tributaries 
of the Kansas River. Tuttle Creek Reservoir on the Big 
Blue will take out a good section of the Oregon Trail. Ka- 
nopolis and Cedar Bluff Reservoirs on the Smoky Hill im- 
pinge upon the sites of Forts Ellsworth, Harker, and Down- 
er, the Butterfield stage road to Denver, and the Fort 
Zarah Road, all features of the 1860’s, and they contain 





| 
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many interesting structures composed of native limestone, 
which appeared in the 1880’s. Kirwin Reservoir on the 
North Fork of the Solomon involves the site of Camp Kir- 
win (1865) and Fremont’s expedition of 1842. Harlan 
County, Culbertson, Oberlin, Bonny, Enders, and others 
in a group of reservoirs in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, 
on the Republican River and tributaries thereof, have been 
identified with the route of the Leavenworth and Pike’s 
Peak Express of 1869, the Battle of Prairie Dog Creek in 
1860, the Sioux-Pawnee Indian Battle of 1873 at Massacre 
Canyon, the Cheyenne escape from Oklahoma in 1878, 
the “last great buffalo hunt,” and several military trails 
and expeditions. Little Republican City and certain in- 
teresting homestead structures which will be submerged 
testify to the interest of the social historian in the reser- 
voir program. 

No serious damage to history will apparently be done 
on the Platte River itself. The main route of the important 
Oregon-California Trail, the Mormon Trail, and the Pony 
Express will not be seriously disturbed except by the 
Kingsley Reservoir in western Nebraska, where the dam- 
age has already been done. Fifteen reservoirs in the neigh- 
borhood of the three Loup Rivers, draining into the Lower 
Platte, will affect a few cattle; military, and emigrant roads 
of minor importance, early homestead installations, and 
branch line railroads. Amherst Reservoir on Wood River 
will cancel out the picturesque little village of Amherst. 
Loretto Reservoir on Beaver Creek will flood the valley 
where Logan Fontenelle, half-breed chief of the Qmahas, 
was killed by the Sioux in 1855. 

Box Butte, Angostura, Deerfield, and other reservoirs 
in the neighborhood of the Black Hills are tied in with 
the exploration, the Indian wars, and the gold rush assoc- 
iated with that colorful locality. Blue Horse, Broncho, 
Heart Butte, and other areas on the Moreau, Grand, Can- 
nonball, Heart, and Knife Rivers in the Dakotas have 
affinities with the overland Astorians, Hugh Glass, Jede- 
diah Smith and other notable fur traders, several military 
expeditions against the hostile Sioux, the Bismarck-Dead- 
wood Trail, and incidents of later cattle range and reserva- 
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tion life. Devils Lake in North Dakota, which is to be 
restored to an earlier level, is of special interest because of 
the ring of human settlements, such as Fort Totten, Minn- 
ewauken, St. Michael Mission, and Devils Lake City which 
were originally built on the lake-shore and have been now 
left “high and dry” by the lake’s recession. 

In Wyoming and. Montana, the Kortes, Anchor, Medi- 
cine Lake, and Oregon Basin Reservoirs are among sev- 
eral which will lie in summer grazing country with drastic 
alterations to the primitive setting which would make the 
early cow-punchers rub their eyes. “Mountain men” who 
explored, trapped, and held rendezvous in the high green 
valleys will be, we hope, remembered when the Popo Agie, 
the Wind River, Clark’s Fork, the Yellowstone, Shield’s 
River, the Beaverhead, the Judith and other streams 
familiar to them are dammed, this time not by beavers 
but by men. Jim Bridger and his associates would be sur- 
prised, too, to find the Big Horn River down which they 
once launched their rafts and bullboat flotillas, blocked by 
the big Boysen Dam. Red Cloud’s war-bonneted tribesmen, 
and soldiers once stationed at perilous old Fort Philip 
Kearney at the foot of the Big Horn Mountains, would be 
equally amazed to learn what is planned for nearby Pow- 
der River, Piney Creek, and the cobalt blue waters of 
Lake DeSmet. The survivors of the Hayfield Fight at 
Fort C. F. Smith would wonder at the huge Yellowtail Dam 
which will arise nearby at the mouth of Big Horn Canyon. 
The miners of Diamond City and Confederate Gulch, east 
of Helena, would hardly recognize the place after the 
Missouri River is dammed at Canyon Ferry below the 
Three Forks. 

The historian may feel inclined to suggest a policy of 
selecting reservoir names on the basis of historic or geo- 
graphic logic. Fort Peck, Fort Randall, Oahe, Heart Butte, 
and Cherry Creek are happy coincidences. The old “Path- 
finder Reservoir” on the Upper North Platte reflects con- 
siderable historical imagination; but the “Tiber Reser- 
voir” area in Montana does not adequately suggest the ex- 
ploration there of Captain Meriwether Lewis in 1806, or 
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the savage massacre of the Piegans in that neighborhood 
by Col. E. M. Barker’s cavalry in 1870. The field of nomen- 
clature holds out an opportunity to perpetuate some soul- 
stirring western traditions. 

Thus we may paint, albeit crudely and with broad 
strokes, the role of the historian in the Missouri Valley 
reservoir program. He appears less like a scholar than a 
volunteer fireman, sprinting from one blaze to another, in 
an effort to control the conflagration which is gradually 
enveloping historic sites. Perhaps we exaggerate. Perhaps 
the unrecorded disappearance of historic landmarks and 
guide posts (together with prehistoric, scientific, and 
scenic features) is a minor thing compared with the bene- 
fits of flood control, irrigation and power; but in view of 
the fact that what is lost will be lost forever, we believe 
that these things are important and that they offer a chall- 
enge, no only to students and specialists, but to all Amer- 
icans who prize their heritage. 








Indian. Raids Along the Platte 
and Little Blue Rivers, 
1864 - 1865 


Leroy W. Hagerty 


I 


In 1864 Nebraska was a frontier territory. Thousands 
of emigrants had passed over its travel routes, but com- 
paratively few had stopped to make permanent settlements 
within its borders. The settlements which had been es- 
tablished were located along the Missouri, the Platte and 
the Little Blue Rivers. The population of the territory at 
this time was over 30,000.! 

Along the Missouri River were the only towns of any 
importance. The first of these towns was Dakota City, 
located in the northeastern part of the present state of 
Nebraska. Here the United States land office was establish- 
ed; the United States court was held, and at various times 
soldiers were stationed to protect the frontier from Indian 
raids. Further down the river were Omaha, Plattsmouth 
and Nebraska City. Omaha had a population of about fif- 
teen hundred inhabitants; and was the principal outfitting 
place on the Missouri River for the western mines. Here 
was located the territorial capital. Plattsmouth and Ne- 
braska City were typical river towns. These towns, like 
Omaha, were terminals for overland travel. They did an 
extensive freighting and outfitting business. After Fort 
Kearny had been abandoned in 1846, Nebraska City was 








1Harrison Johnson, Johnson’s History of Nebraska (Omaha, 
1880), p. 170. This history gives the population of Nebraska Terri- 
tory in 1860 as 28,841. 
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made a military depot and shipping point for supplies 
to the western military posts. 

Out on the south side of the Platte, two hundred miles 
west of Omaha was the Fort Kearny settlement. It was 
located at the junction of two roads, one coming west from 
Omaha along the Platte River, and the other from Fort 
Leavenworth. In 1848 Fort Kearny had been moved from 
Table Creek (Nebraska City), on the Missouri River to 
this point on the Platte to furnish protection to the travel- 
ers on the Oregon Trail.* The military post consisted of 
about a dozen buildings including the barracks, and a vast 
storehouse in which supplies were stored in great quan- 
tities. Some of the buildings were of sod or adobe but the 
officers’ quarters, the barracks, and the warehouse were of 
rough lumber, brought from the east. Fort Kearny was an 
important station on the Overland Stage Route. It was 
the western terminal of the first division of the line from 
Atchison, Kansas west to the coast. A short distance west of 
the Fort were the eating house, the office, the storehouses 
and stables of the stage company. About two miles west 
of the Fort was Dobytown, with a population of about 
three hundred people. Dobytown was a gathering place 
for outiaws and gamblers who secured their living off 
the many travelers who passed through the town. Just 
east of the military reservation was situated Valley City 
or Dog Town.* 

Between Omaha and Fort Kearny, on the Western Stage 
Company’s Route and the transcontinental telegraph, were 
the small settlements which later became the towns of 








2A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska (Chicago, 1882), p. 611; 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, Part II, 
30; Eugene F. Ware, Indian War of 1864 (Topeka, 1911), p. 9; 
Albert Watkins, “History of Fort Kearny,” Collections, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, XVI, 241. 

3Watkins, loc. cit. This post was first designated as Fort Childs, 
after Captain Childs who commanded the post in the early part of 
1848. By an order of the War Department dated December 30, 1848 
it received the name of Fort Kearny. 

4F. A. Root and W. L. Connelley, Overland Stage to California 
(Topeka, 1901), p. 293; Ware, op. cit., p. 43; David Anderson, “Early 
Settlements Along the Platte Valley,” Collections, Nebraska State 
Historical Society, XVI, 194. 
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Fremont, Columbus, and Grand Island. In the latter part 
of the fifties many settlers had come into this part of the 
country.® 

Settlements were attempted along the Little Blue 
Valley as early as 1858. By 1864 there had been establish- 
ed ranches and stage stations along the Oregon Trail from 
the place it entered the state to Fort Kearny where it join- 
ed the Platte River road. Some of the ranches and stations 
along this road, suffered from the Indian raids of 1864. 
Such attacks were made on the Big Sandy station, Little 
Blue station, Liberty Farm, Eubank’s Ranch and Com- 
stock’s Ranch.® 

West from Fort Kearny out on the Platte River road 
there were stage stations and ranches about every ten 
miles. Many of these ranchers contracted with the Govern- 
ment to furnish hay and beef to the army post. Plum Creek 
station, thirty-five miles west, wes in the heart of the 
buffalo country. Here there was located a telegraph office. 
Further on, one hundred miles west of Fort Kearny, was 
Cottonwood Springs, a favorite camping point for freigh- 
ters and emigrants because they could obtain supplies 
from the McDonald Ranch. In 1863 Fort McPherson was 
built at Cottonwood Springs. It later became a supply 
depot for the army during the campaign in the Powder 
River country. Twelve miles west was Jack Morrow’s 
Ranch. This ranch was christened “Junction House” be- 
cause it was located near the junction of the north and 
south forks of the Platte River. Morrow was a pioneer on 
the plains. He had a large house of cedar logs and a very 
creditable store from w*‘ch he supplied freighters and 
travelers with such articles as they chanced to need. He was 
friendly with the Indians, and did much trading with the 
tribes along the Platte. Each year he made a trip to Omaha 
to dispose of great quantities of furs and robes which he 





5Anderson, op. cit., pp. 915-205; Ware, op. cit., p. 20; John G. 
Ellenbecker, Indian Raids of 1860-1869 (Marysville, Kansas, 1927). 
Ware states that between Omaha and Columbus one-fourth of the 
quarter-sections of land in the valley had occupants. 

6Ellenbecker, op. cit. 
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had procured from the Indians.‘ Two hundred miles west 
of Fort Kearny was Julesburg, just across the line in Col- 
orado Territory. At tihs period Julesburg was a small 
settlement. There were not more than a dozen buildings in 
the entire town. There was a station built of cedar logs, 
a telegraph office, blacksmith’s shop, stables, corrals, a 
billiard saloon, a large store, and a warehouse filled with 
the stage company’s supplies. Julesburg was important as a 
staging and freighting junction. One stage line crossed the 
South Platte, followed the river to Junction, thence south- 
west to Denver, the other ran up the Pole Creek and the 
Ridge Road to the North Platte and up that stream by way 
of Fort Laramie and on into the mountains.® 

The Indians which inhabited Nebraska were grouped 
in nine tribes, speaking six different languages. They 
were the Sioux, the Missouri, the Pawnees, the Poncas, the 
Omahas, the Otoes, the Arapahoes, the Cheyennes, and, as 
late-comers, the Winnebagoes. The Sioux tribes occupied 
the northwest part of Nebraska. These tribes were the 
Oglala and the Brule Sioux. The Poncas and the Omahas 
spoke the same language. These tribes came to Nebraska 
from the north, at the same time. The Poncas settled in 
the territory about the mouth, and north of the Niobrara 
River; while the Qmahas occupied the northeast section 
of the state. The Pawnees were divided into two clans; 
the Grand Pawnee Clan lived in central Nebraska in vill- 
ages scattered along the Loup River and its forks. The 
Republican Pawnee Clan occupied territory extending from 
south of the Platte to the Republican River. The lands held 
by the Kansas, the Missouri and the Otoes were in south- 
eastern Nebraska. The Arapahoes and the Southern Chey- 
ennes jointly held the southwestern section of the state 
and the high plains of eastern Colorado and western Kan- 








TWare, op. cit., p. 97. 

8Root and Connelley, op. cit., pp. 199-218; George B. Grinnell, 
The Fighting Cheyennes (New York, 1915), p. 176. This was the 
old Overland Stage Road, abandoned in 1862 because of Indian 
troubles. After that it was used by emigrants and the military 
only. The overland telegraph ran along this route. 
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sas.° The Arapahoes and the Cheyennes were in close al- 
liance and enjoyed inter-tribal relations. Many Cheyenne 
men married Arapahoe women, but comparatively few 
Cheyenne women married Arapahoe men. There is no tra- 
dition that the Cheyennes and the Sioux ever had any ser- 
ious trouble among themselves. But many battles were 
fought between the Pawnees and the allied Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes over the possession of southwestern Nebraska; 
also the Sioux warred continually with the Pawnees.'® The 
Omahas, Otoes, Missouri, Pawnees and Poncas may be 
designated as the domestic tribes of Nebraska. They had 
a definite habitat within the state. The other tribes were 
of a roving nature."! 

During the early sixties the central plains region was 
ill prepared to ward off Indian attacks. During this period 
almosi all the troops had been withdrawn from the frontier 
to fight the Confederates.‘* At Ford Larned, on the Ar- 
kansas River, there were left but thirty-nine men. At Fort 
Wise, on the Arkansas, there were stationed thirty-three 
men. On the Platte, at Fort Kearny, there were one hundred 
twenty-five troops. At Fort Laramie there were only ninety 
men. Thus scattered over this Indian country there were 
less than three hundred men at the four posfs.'* 

During this period, Nebraska Territory was under the 
military jurisdiction of the Department of Kansas, with 
Major General Samuel R. Curtis in command. The head- 
quarters for this Department was at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The Department of Kansas was divided into the districts 
of Colorado, North Kansas, the Upper Arkansas, South 
Kansas, and Nebraska. The District of Nebraska extended 





%John F. Cordeal, “Historical Sketch of Southwestern Nebras- 
ka,” Collections, Nebraska State Historical Society, X VII, 20; John- 
son, op. cit., pp. 52-61; Albert Watkins, Outline of Nebraska History 
(Lincoln, 1910), p. 27. 

10Grinnell, op. cit., p. 5. . 

11Watkins, op. cit., p. 27. For a history of these Indian tribes 
see Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30. 

120fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXVII, Part II, 702. 

13Grinnell, op. cit., p. 124. It would seem that if the Indians 
had desired war, they would have attacked at this time, for at all 
times they knew the military strength of the various garrisons. 
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west into Colorado Territory and what was then Idaho 
Territory. Omaha was district headquarters with Briga- 
dier General Robert B. Mitchell in command. From Omaha 
west to and including Julesburg, Colorado Territory, was 
the Eastern Sub-district with headquarters at Fort Kearny. 
The Western Sub-district began west of Julesburg and 
extended along the route to South Pass. Headquarters for 
this Sub-district was at Fort Laramie. 

The first Nebraska Regiment, organized in the sum- 
mer of 1861, was in the South. The Second Regiment was 
sent north and attached to General Sully’s command, dur- 
ing his campaign against the Sioux in Dakota. During the 
summer of 1863, one company of this regiment was sta- 
tioned at the Pawnee Agency.'® In the summer of 1863, in 
response to the call of the settlers for protection, the Gov- 
ernment ordered the Seventh Iowa Cavalry to the West. 
Eight companies were sent to Nebraska Territory. The 
other four companies of the regiment had been sent north- 
ward and were stationed at Sioux City, Iowa.'* Companies 
C and F, under the command of Major George O’Brien, con- 
structed a new post at Cottonwood Springs. This post was 
named Fort Cottonwood and later changed to Fort Mc- 
Pherson. It became one of the most important posts on the 
frontier. In April, 1864, several companies of the Eleventh 
Ohio Cavalry were ordered west to Fort Laramie to be 
distributed along the Oregon Trail to prevent Indian up- 
risings.!7 





14Ware, op. cit., pp. 25,427; Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, XLI, Part IV, 989. 

15Pawnee Agency was located about twenty miles from Col- 
umbus, in the eastern part of what is now Nance County, near the 
present town of Genoa. 

16Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part IV, 621, 620, 628; Jbid., XLI, Part II, 30; Ware, op. 
cit., p .8. On July 30, 1864, Company A was at Dakota City, C and 
F at Fort McPherson, B and D at Fort Kearny, E at the Pawnee 
Agency, Nebraska Territory, G at Topeka, H at Fort Riley, I at 
Sioux City, Iowa., and K, L, and M with General Sully’s command 
in Dakota. 

17Ware, op. cit., p. 165. The Eleventh Ohio Cavalry was partly 
composed of rebel prisoners who had taken the oath of allegiance 
and enlisted in the United States service, with the understanding 
that they were to be used on the frontier to fight Indians. They 
were known in the Union Army as “white washed rebs,” or as they 
called themselves “galvanized yanks,”’—Watkins, “History of Fort 
Kearny,” Collections, Nebraska State Historical Society, XVI, 250. 
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This constituted the military protection in Nebraska 
Territory at the time of the outbreak, which occurred in 
August, 1864. This military defense was entirely inadequate 
to afford protection for the settlers against the immense 
number of Indians who swarmed down upon the Platte 
and Little Blue Valleys, plundering mail stages and emi- 
grant trains, murdering emigrants and settlers, stealing 
stock and destroying ranches, and threatening general 
destruction to the whole frontier. 

Notwithstanding the various reports that the Sioux, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoes had, in 1863, made an agreement 
to war on the whites, the Indians in the early part of 1864 
were considered friendly. On March 24, General Mitchell, 
commander of the District of Nebraska, in a message to 
the Assistant Adjutant General at Fort Leavenworth, 
stated that he had had an interview with John Hunter, a 
white man, who lived with the Sioux. Hunter stated that 
the Sioux and other tribes of the upper Platte were friend- 
ly. The only cause of dissatisfaction among the tribes was 
from a dislike of the agent in charge of Indian affairs 
in that country. Captain Ware in his book, The Indian War 
of 1864, does not mention any trouble with the Indians 
along the Platte during the spring of 1864. On March 12, 
Major Colley, Indian Agent in the Upper Arkansas dis- 
trict, reported that the Indians were all quiet along the Ar- 
kansas and Platte Rivers.'® 

In April, June, and July, General Mitchell held three 
councils with the Sioux on the Platte River, but each end- 
ed in failure.’® 





18Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part II, 720, 633. Mr. T. T. Young, Lincoln, Nebraska, went 
over the Platte River Road to Colorado in 1864. He stated that dur- 
ing the summer of that year the Indians appeared very friendly. 

19The councils were held at Cottonwood Springs on April 17. 
June 8, and July 19, with the Brule and the Ogallala Sioux. The 
councils were held for the purpose of securing a promise from the 
Sioux that they would keep away from the Platte River Road. The 
first and second meetings broke up with the understanding that they 
would meet again and try to reach an agreement. At the third meet- 
ing, on July 19, General Mitchell brought with him a company of 
Pawnee Indian Scouts. He brought them and the Sioux together 
and attempted to make peace between them. General Mitchell made 
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During this time the Cheyennes and Arapahoes had 
several engagements with detachments of Colorado troops 
which undoubtedly hastened the general Indian outbreak 
that took place the following August. On April 9, Colonel 
Chivington, commander of the District of Colorado, report- 
ed the theft of one hundred seventy-five head of cattle to 
the Adjutant General of the Department of Kansas. The 
report stated that the cattle had been stolen by a band of 
Cheyennes from the Government contractors, Irwin, Jack- 
man and Company, on the headwaters of the Big Sandy 
on the Smoky Hill Route of the Overland Stage Line.*® 
Lieutenant Eayre, with a detachment of troops, was sent 
out to recover the stock. He found a Cheyenne camp of five 
lodges in the vicinity of the source of the Republican 
River. The Indians saw the troops approaching and fled. 
He followed them a short distance; then returned and burn- 
ed the village. A few days later he found another camp 
with great quantities of stores, which he destroyed. Lieu- 
tenant Eayre recovered nineteen head of cattle from the 
Indians.” 

On April 12, a party of Southern Cheyennes who were 
traveling north to join the Northern Cheyennes in a war 
against the Crows, was attacked by Lieutenant Dunn and 
a detachment of the First Colorado Cavalry. The Indians, 
before they had reached the South Platte, had found four 
stray mules which they took along with them. In the 





a peace talk and several of the chiefs responded but no agreement 
was reached. The Sioux and the Pawnee Chiefs kept denouncing and 
insulting each other until General Mitchell became disgusted and 
ordered the Sioux to leave and not come back again. They left, be- 
ing very angry, and did not come back again. —Ware, op. cit., pp. 
146, 198, 219. 

200 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XXIV, 
Part III, 113. This report came from the herders in charge of the 
stock. It seems likely that the cattle might have stampeded or strayed 
away from camp. Kit Carson, in his testimony before the Joint 
Special Committee, declared that herders often hired men without 
responsibility to tend their stock, and when through their negli- 
gence the stock strayed away, to escape the blame themselves, they 
often accused the Indians of having stolen it. —Report of Joint 
Special Committee, Senate Reports, 39th Congress, second session. 

210 ficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part IIl, 218. 
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evening a white man came into their camp and demanded 
the mules. The Indians refused to give them up unless they 
were given a present to pay for their trouble. The man 
departed to a camp of soldiers and told the officer that a 
camp of hostile Indians had driven away his stock. Cap- 
tain Sanburn sent Lieutenant Dunn to recover the stock. 
Dunn overtook the Indians on the patpel side of the South 
Platte River near Fremont’s Orchard.?? The fight lasted 
about an hour; the Indians were driven Piney! twenty miles. 
At the commencement of the fight a small party of Indians 
drove the mules into the bluffs, and they were never re- 
covered.?? 

Other collisions between the soldiers and the Indians 
followed. On July 17, Indian raids were made along the 
South Platte and seventeen horses were stolen from Bijou 
Ranch, which was eighty-five miles from Denver. Soldiers, 
sent from Fort Sanburn after the Indians, met a band of 
five Indians driving a herd of stock. The five Indians were 
killed and the stock recovered. About this time Lieuten- 
ant Eayre, who had been ordered out again from Denver 
to look for hostile Indians, met a large band of Cheyennes 
moving north. In the skirmish that followed, Lean Bear, a 
Cheyenne chief, was killed. The Indians declared that Eayre 
began the attack. They claimed that Lean Bear and a few 
Indians rode out to meet the soldiers and when within a 
few feet of the troops the soldiers opened fire on them. 
In testimony before the Joint Special Committee, Asbury 





22Fremont’s Orchard, so named by Fremont because he saw 
a grove of cottonwood trees on the south side of the Platte at this 
place. The grove had the appearance of an old apple orchard, It 
is east of Denver on the South Platte Road. 

230 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part I, 149, 884, 887. According to the Indians’ statement, 
the troops fired on them without any warning. On the other hand 
Lieutenant Dunn states in his report, that when the stock which 
the Indians were driving were recognized, by Ripley the owner, he 
(Dunn) requested that the chief return them. The Indians paid no 
attention to this. Lieutenant Dunn, who had gone forward to talk 
with the chief, then rode back to his command, the Indians following 
him, their bows strung with arrows. The soldiers were ordered to 
disarm the Indians. As soon as the men had dismounted the In- 
dians charged. —Grinnell, op. cit., p. 135. 

24Leroy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail (Cleveland, 1926), p. 257. 
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Bird of Company D, First Colorado Cavalry, stated that 
they were attacked by the Cheyennes; but he also stated 
that Lieutenant Eayre made no effort whatever to hold 
council with the Indians.*5 On the day following this en- 
gagement the Cheyennes made a raid on the settlements 
along the stage road between Fort Riley and Fort Larned. 
At Walnut Ranch, fifteen miles below Fort Larned, the 
keeper was told to leave; and his wife, a Cheyenne squaw, 
was taken away from him. They informed him that they 
had been attacked by the soldiers and that they intended 
to kill all the whites they could find.** 

This was the beginning of the War of 1864. The In- 
dians could not understand the recent and frequent attacks 
of the soldiers. They became uneasy and angry with the 
whites. That trouble between the Indians and whites 
would soon break out was realized by the officers in this 
region. On June 20, 1864, Major H. D. Walen of the 
Seventh Infantry sent the following message to the Ad- 
jutant General: 


“TI have just crossed the plains and am sure from 
authentic information that an expensive Indian War 
is about to take place between the whites and the 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, and a band of Arapahoes. It can 
be prevented by prompt management.’’?? 


Major T. K. McKenny, Inspector General, who had 
been sent to investigate the recent troubles, reported in 
regard to the Indian difficulties: 


“I think if great caution is not exercised on our 
part there will be a bloody war. It should be our policy 





*5Report of Joint Special Committee, Senate Reports, 39th 
Congress, second seccion, p. 72; Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 138-141. 

26Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part IV, 149. Immediately after the commander at Fort 
Larned heard of this raid he called a council of the Arapahoes, 
Kiowas and Commanches. They claimed the Sioux were with the 
Cheyennes the day before when they fought Lieutenant Eayre’s 
troops. They admitted they had been asked to join them against 
the whites. This appears as if the Indians had planned to attack 
the whites. George Bent, a half breed, claimed the Cheyennes had 
assembled together for the purpose of going north to hunt buffalo. 

27Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part IV, 476. 
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to try and conciliate them . . . and stop these scouting 
parties that are roaming over the country that do not 
know one tribe from another, and who will kill any- 
thing in the shape of an Indain. It will require but few 
murders on the part of our troops to unite all these 
warlike tribes of the plains, who have been at peace 
for years.’’?® 


Any policy, that the Government might have adopted 
at that time, would have been too late. The tribes had 
already united and war parties were being formed among 
the Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Sioux which were soon to 
sweep down upon the Platte and Arkansas Valleys in a 
raid which the Indians believed would drive the settlers 
from the country.*® 

[To be continued] 





28Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XXXIV, Part IV, p. 402. 
29Grinnell, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Reminiscences of A Nebraska Pioneer 


of the ’70’s 


Edited by Walker D. Wyman 


Into the making of this nation has gone the contribu- 
tions of many peoples. Pulled here by the strong forces of 
attraction, not the least of which has been economic op- 
portunity, millions came to this hospitable land. These 
people of many lands and cultures have been examples of 
the American dream. With the vast wilderness in front of 
them and an Indian policy that made little provision for 
a social security system for the natives, many of these 
people established themselves on the frontier of cheap 
farms, there helping form the commonwealths that became 
Ohio and Minnesota and other states of the Mississippi 
Valley. From these and other older communities went on 
to other frontiers those thousands of adventurous souls 
who dared break loose from the economic and spiritual 
moorings of family, church, and friends. After the Civil 
War, Nebraska served as the overflow area of the Miss- 
issippi and Ohio valleys ar 1 beckoned those veterans of 
that conflict and others to come there to start life anew. 
There on its rolling lands the homesteader built his sod 
house and broke the prairie grass. There he faced a future 
whose first years were hard, but one that offered the 
promise of the Four Freedoms if he stayed with it. 

Of the many people who were starting life anew in 
Nebraska in the ’70’s there was one who has left a brief 
record. He was young then, only twenty-two, and he carried 
on his six feet frame the good solid name of John Edward 
Bryant. The product of the emigration into lower Indiana 
from below the Ohio River, he had grown up on a farm, 
and being both tall and bright had taught a few terms of 
school in the winter. After his older brother left the crowd- 
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ed neighborhood near Martinsville in about 1870, he also 
made the break, and his reminiscences show glimpses of 
his trip to Nebraska in 1872, his return to make some 
money teaching school and to marry the girl of his dreams 
down the road, and of their life in early Nebraska. He is 
no more important than were countless other thousands 
of hopefuls who were flocking to this last farm frontier 
the last part of last century. He was never elected gover- 
nor or senator. He never amassed great wealth. Not only 
that, he even left his adopted state after spending twenty- 
eight years there and sought his fortune in western Colo- 
rado, a frontier community only nineteen years removed 
from the Indians but one that did give the assurance of 
water any time man wanted to turn it on. Here he raised 
apples and other crops, became a well-known figure in 
the church of his choosing, achieving the distinction of 
minister, elder, and trustee of the church college at Mc- 
Pherson. He never possessed a great amount of this world’s 
goods but he died as a result of an auto accident at the age 
of 89, rich in memory and reputation. As the minister said 
in his funeral oration, “Mr. Bryant gave his children a 
good name.” 

This strong personality was more than a sod-house 
pioneer. He was also identified with that hardy group of 
people well-known in Nebraska as those of the Dunkard 
faith. Living the simple life, fearing the evils of personal 
adornment, wealth, desire for power, and those drives that 
mould many people, and believing that the church and its 
religious teaching can give the strength and purpose for 
significant living, this man became a Dunkard while on the 
frontier and remained steadfast in his association until 
his death in 1940. True to his convictions, he refused to 
accept some of the modern deviations tolerated by the 
Church of the Brethren there near Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, and with a few others formed their own church more 
acceptable to their point of view. 

Always a student of church literature, western Amer- 
icana, the Bible, and the dictionary, Mr. Bryant was his- 
torically minded. He realized that he had lived in an era 
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of great events and that he had played a part, though small, 
in a mighty process. Perhaps it was this that caused him 
in 1935, upon the occasion of the celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of his little church in Nebraska, to write his 
reminiscences of life there in the early years. It is that 
manuscript with additions taken from another one left 
among his personal effects that is reproduced below. Orig- 
inal spelling is retained (Mr. Bryant took great pride in 
his spelling, having stood to the last many times in the 
days of the school house “spelling bee”), but occasional 
commas are inserted to give clarity. When one manuscript 
adds something that the other one does not include, that 
part is inserted. Arrangement is changed in a few places, 
but the main story is as it was written in pencil with an 
uncertain hand by a strong man still much alive at the 
age of eighty-five. 


In early April 1872, T. H. Shipley and I left Martins- 
ville, Indiana, for Fillmore Co., Neb. He had come out 
[to Nebraska] the fall before with my brother Bort and 
family, J. A. Jennings and family. Shipley had taken a 
homestead which was afterward contested and obtained 
by Jack Wagers. We left Indianapolis over the I. B. W. 
R. R. to Burlington, Iowa. There we changed to the B & M 
to the Missouri River. There was no bridge over the river 
there, so we crossed in a steam ferry boat named The 
President. We ran down river about a mile and landed at 
Plattsmouth. There we took passage over a road the name 
of which was distinctly stated on the passenger cars 
“Burlington and Missouri River R.R. in Nebraska.” Our 
passenger car was a single coach attached to the rear of 
a long heavy freight train, I think that it was between 
Lincoln and Crete our progress was so slow on a grade, 
that several of us got out and walked and the “peanut 
boy” would run up near the engine, walk back on top the 
cars to the passenger coach, get off, then run up near the 
engine, climb to the top and again walk back. My brother 
was at Crete at 3 P. M. and we went and spent the night 
in Pleasanthill, which was but a small village, but then 
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county seat of Saline Co. It was, I think, forty five miles 
from there to my brother’s home. The name of the post- 
office which afterwards served the people at Carleton, was 
Coleraine, kept by Mr. Barton, one or two miles east of 
where Carleton was located during the summer of 1872. 
Even then, in going from Pleasant hill we traveled many 
miles without seeing a sign of habitation and fire had swept 
away every vestige of vegetation for no fire breaks had 
been plowed. From my brother’s house in April 1872 we 
could count six habitations. Mr. Shields six miles north, 
Sam Mahaffey’s four miles south, the Hamilton’s and 
Sykes on the east. The next Sept. from same point we 
could count eighty, so rapidly was the settlement made in 
1872. I returned to Ind. in Sept. and taught five month’s 
school during the fall and winter. On Christmas eve I mar- 
ried Susan E. Warthen, a sister of my brother’s wife, 
cousin to W. E. and Cal. Warthen whom many of the 
Carltonites used to know. 


On April first, 1873, I left Martinsville, Ind. with my 
young wife and in due time was met by my brother at 
Fairmont. We soon went to Beatrice that I might home- 
stead. Five miles west of Beatrice we stopped over night 
with Dan. Freeman on Cub Creek. He was occupying the 
land that he homesteaded as soon as the office opened at 
midnight. Thus he secured Homestead No. 1, the first under 
the homestead law. He immediately started for the army 
which was recruiting for the civil war. I homesteaded 
eighty acres on Sec. 14 southwest of where Shickley was 
since located. We lived with my brother for two or three 
months [here a half-page of the manuscript is torn out]. 


I told my brother who had wintered in Neb. [in] 
1871 and 1872 that I should like to see a Neb. snowstorm. 
Easter Sunday 1873 was Apr. 14 which was proceeded 
by pleasant weather. Easter was ushered in with cloudy 
weather but warm. About noon a drizzling rain set in 
and continued all afternoon. The next morning Bort said 
“Get up, Eddy, we have a Neb. snowstorm.” (The word 
“Blizzard” was not yet born, but I am informed that 
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this identical snowstorm was the origin of the word). 

Fortunately we had got a load of wood from the Big 
Sandy on the day before Easter, but we had not made it 
into stove wood. It was impossible to stay out in the storm 
for I don’t think we could have seen more than ten feet; 
so one of us would rush out, seize a stick of wood and rush 
into the house and fit it for the stove. Well this snowstorm 
continued till Wed. noon without abatement, then cleared 
up and turned warm so that there were several absentees 
from S.S. the next Sunday because of so much water 
from melting snow. The people, thinking that winter was 
past, had allowed the walls of their stables to go down. 
These walls were of hay put between small stak[e]s or 
posts. (As yet there was no straw for no small grain had 
yet been grown.) Our stable was so, but the hay was stiil 
there and we hurriedly made it comfortable. There were 
then no cattle among us but milk cows and work oxen. 
Some cattle drifted before the storm and for’ several days 
after the storm men could be seen out on the prairie skin- 
ning their cows that had perished in the storm. One man, 
having no stable took his oxen into the house with his 
family. Since there was no floor this was possible and 
probably saved the lives of his team with which he after- 
wards broke his prairie. Looking back now to this time 
it would seem to be a hard life, but we were really happier 
then than now, I believe. Many of us went barefoot in 
warm weather. One man said that on Sunday morning when 
he wished to dress for Sunday, all he had to do was to wash 
his feet. 

The house in which we lived was the ordinary home- 
steaders house of the day, sod walls with a ridgepole for 








1This may be true in explaining the origin of the word in his 
part of Nebraska but does not hold for the origin of the word 
elsewhere. The Oxford English Dictiona Vol. I, states that it was 
used as early as 1834 by Col. Davy Crockett.” in which it meant 
to blast a man, that is to give him a blizzard. “As applied to a 
‘snow squall,’ the word became general in American newspapers 
during the severe winter of 1880-81, but according to the Milwau- 
kee Republican 4 Mar. 1881, it had been applied in the Northern 
Vindicator, Estherville, Iowa) between 1860 and 1870. * was ap- 
parently in colloquial use in the West much earlier .. . 
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the comb of the house and poles reaching from the wall to 
the ridgepole. On these poles, which served as rafters, brush 
was placed and on the brush hay to the depth of two or 
three inches and on [the] hay, a layer of sod, and on top 
of all was loose earth. No floor, just the earth. The win- 
dow, or windows, never more than two, more often only 
one, was almost sure to be six by eight window panes one 
half sash; this set in a wall two or three feet thick ad- 
mitted some light but very little sunshine, but it was storm 
proof. This must have been discouraging to the women who 
had left neat comfortable homes in the East, but I dont 
remember of ever hearing a word of complaint from them. 
All had come west for homes and bore their hardships 
patiently. This house inside was perhaps 16 x 24 with 
12 foot posts (1% story). 

Well I took my homestead on Sec. 14, S. W. of where 
Shickley now stands. My first habitation was a dugout 
10 12 on level ground, hence to reach the floor which was 
three feet below the level we had to go down three or four 
steps. We built and occupied it in July, I think, for Bort 
and I were to[o] busy breaking out our land te stop to 
make a house during breaking season, which closed July 
1. The first years on a homestead we could raise a satis- 
factory crop, from five to fifteen bushels per acre on the 
sod by planting the corn in the crevices between the fur- 
rows which lay much like 12 inch plank beside each other, 
possibly lapping on each other an inch. Pumpkins, melons 
and squashes did well. So while our bill of fare was not 
great we did not have to go hungry. The second year we 
sowed small grain on the ground which we broke the pre- 
ceding year. When the grasshoppers came, I think it was 
in 1874, our small grain was ripe and they did no injury 
to it, but I don’t think there was a roasting ear in Fillmore 
Co. or perhaps in Thayer [Co.]. 

These people had all come west for homes and they 
were good neighbors and crime was almost unknown 
among us. Soon small frame school houses were built in 
every school district. In these religious services and S. S. 
were held, so that every community could attend such 
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service if they desired. When I arrived in 1873 Sunday 
school had been organized in the home of Stewart Orr, 
one mile east of where the Allen school house was after- 
wards built. Here at this S. S. I first met Levi Beanblossom. 
A friendship was there formed, which I think never waned. 
He was just six months my senior, and he will be eighty 
five years old June 6, 1935. Mr. Hamilton, a Presbyterian 
minister, was the pioneer preacher among us. His home- 
stead was a mile east of Stewart Orrs place. It was in his 
honor Hamilton Township [in] Fillmore Co. was named. 
He was a fine old gentleman and had enough religion to 
last him seven days in the week. He preached without 
compensation. The next, as I remember, was George H. 
Wehr. He was a Methodist. There were more of that de- 
nomination among us than anv other. Chris. Forney was 
the first Dunkard preacher * - »wer saw. He was called 
from Falls City to preac . auneral sermon of Levi 
Holsinger’s wife. The only Dunkard that I ever heard of was 
a Dunkard preacher killed by the Indians in Northern IIls. 
I read the story in an old history which said that the 
“Indians cut off his head and stuck it up on a pole and 
it presented a peculiar appearance as his beard was about 
three feet long.” So far is I. knew this exterminated the 
Dunkards until I heard the Mileses and the Teeters tell 
about them; they lived among them in Ill. After Forney 
had preached the funeral sermon for which he came, he 
remained several days and preached several sermons, all 
doctrinal, one of which was on trine immersion. I was 
reared by Methodist parents and thus imbibed the doc- 
trine, though had never united with the church. I fought 
the Dunkard doctrine with all my might. During this visit 
thirteen people told Forney that if a series of meetings 
were held in Apr. following they would be baptized. John 
Forney of Falls City and Allen Ives of Burroak, Kan. came 
to hold the meetings. After some meetings thirteen were 
baptized on Sunday. The meetings continued. T. D. Van 
Buren who had been a Methodist classleader attended 
these meetings regularly. The meetings were held in the 
sod house vacated by Levi Holsinger after the death of his 
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wife. On Monday evening one day after the baptizing or 
one week and a day I have forgotten which, after the au- 
dience was dismissed, and the members were visiting 
among themselves I asked T. D. if he thought that he 
would ever join these people. He said that he might. I said 
I think I shall. If you will join tonight, I will. He said 
“all right.” Some one went and told Forney. The next day 
T. D. and his wife and myself and wife and Samuel Teeter 
were baptized by Allen Ives, not in the limpid stream of 
which the poets write but in a stream formed by the meli- 
ing snow flowing through a prairie draw about % mile 
south east of the home of Samuel Teeter, but it was water 
just as truly the water of Jordan. The water was scarcely 
deep enough for convenience, but we were immersed by 
trine immersion and I have never doubted in the least 
that it was apostolic baptism, the trine immersion of which 
Monulus A. D. 256 said “hath always been with us” mean- 
ing since founding of the Church. After we were baptized 
we repaired to the home of S. R. Holsinger where we were 
partially organized by electing Simon R. Holsinger and 
Thomas Van Buren to the deac~'s office. In June we held 
our first lovefeast. At that tirme Thomas Van Buren and 
B. F. Stump were elected to the first degree of the min- 
istry. As yet we had not chosen a name for our congrega- 
tion which we now decided to do. Some suggested Carleton 
Bro. [therhood]. Forney suggested that Carleton might 
become a town notorious for its sinfulness. Where upon 
Carrill Holsinger suggested Bethel which was readily 
adopted. We were taught the philosophy of the whole sys- 
tem of the Christian religion as the Dunkards then un- 
derstood [it] and which I have never doubted is absolu- 
tely safe. Faith and baptism constituted conversion and 
adoption into the family of God, and we were taught that 
the only way was to observe the “all things” of Matthew 
28:20. Then every one who in the water had “convenanted 
to be faithful unto death” was expected to do so. I wish I 
could say of all those who were present at the organiza- 
tion “These all died in faith” but I fear there were excep- 
tions. 
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I have covered a period in which we had hardship but 
in the main we were happy. In 1874 we had the grasshop- 
pers because of which we had not a roasting ear of corn. 
Aside from that we had not a partial failure of crops for 
seventeen years, the last eleven of which I lived in Gage 
Co. In the 70’s we had no stoves but the cook stoves, no 
vehicles but our farm wagons, and in these we went to 
church, some of them drawn by oxen. Buggies were un- 
known among us, and after the headers came, the headers 
boxes were a common sight at church. But all of this did 
not hinder spirituality and we were full of religious zeal, 
ready to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints. 











Joe Gunnerson — Museum Builder 


Dolores Gunnerson 


Another of Nebraska’s museum founders has become 
a part of the past which he cherished. As long as there is 
an interest in history, however, he will be remembered in 
his community. 

Joe E. Gunnerson was born in 1884 on a farm in Ham- 
ilton County, Nebraska. As a young man he worked in the 
farm implement business, both wholesale and retail. Later 
he purchased an implement business at Aurora, Nebraska, 
and in 1916 was married to Mabel Mur! Brickner. He serv- 
ed as Hamilton County treasurer from 1926 to 1930, and 
was a member of the State Legislature in 1933 and 1934. 
During his long residence in Aurora he was active in civic 
affairs. 

Mr. Gunnerson was deeply attached to his native 
countryside. He liked the farmers. He liked the small towns 
with their friendly people. The land itself, the fertile 
acres between the Platte and the Blue, was a source of 
pleasure to him. Through his business he came to know 
every farm and family in Hamilton County. But while 
he functioned in the community’s current life his thoughts 
were very often with its past. 

As a boy he had hunted arrowheads in his father’s 
fields, and his imagination, fed by these mute relics, had not 
only repeopled the prairie with shadowy red men, but had 
inspired him to study Indian life. He was always ready to 
defend the Indians against popular misconceptions of 
their nature. 

The old settlers and their stories of early days in the 
county aroused in him much interest and respect—so much 
that he wished to share it with others. He desired that 
everyone should understand the achievements of the pion- 
eers. He saw farm and town life gradually become mechan- 
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ized and the realization came to him that the old way of life 
was not only gone forever, but that most of its relics were 
being carried to the refuse heaps. The Hamilton County 
Museum is the result of his determined efforts to preserve 
the past for the benefit of the future. 

It might be said that the museum started with Mr. 
Gunnerson’s collection of Indian relics. He had contin- 
ved to acquire new material through the years, and had 
augmented his knowledge of Nebraska Indians, in par- 
ticular, through reading and association with other collec- 
tors. He displayed his collection at his place of business, 
where it attracted so much attention that he was request- 
ed to exhibit it at the county fair. Many people who saw 
it there brought him articles of historical interest which 
they were no longer willing to bother with. This confirm- 
ed Mr. Gunnerson’s belief that matertal was available 
and in danger of destruction. 

For a long time he had wanted a museum in Hamil- 
ton County, and he now realized that action must be taken 
soon. Prospects were discouraging, for the depression was 
at its lowest ebb and funds for non-essential activities 
did not exist. Mr. Gunnerson accepted material, however, 
until the drawers and closets in his home were filled. He 
was frequently called upon to Jecture on Nebraska Indians 
before local organizations, and he began to urge these 
groups to work for a museum. He suggested the formation 
of a Historical society and became its secretary-treasurer. 
Finally so much enthusiasm was aroused that the County 
Commissioners were prevailed upon to allow two rooms in 
the court house for a museum. Their resolution took effort 
on September 1, 1945. 

Mr. Gunnerson moved the material he had stored at 
his home. He bought articles from old homes at public 
sales. He drove about the county to gather up material 
promised to him, and persuaded more reluctant persons 
to loan family heirlooms. A great many articles were pur- 
chased with his own funds. In a few months the little 
museum was full, and items too large to display, such as 
old farm machinery and a cutter, were stored on the top 
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floor of the court house. Again the Gunnerson home began 
to fill with the surplus. 

Mr. Gunnerson was grateful for the museum, which 
was attracting many visitors, but he was not satisfied. 
Some day, he insisted, the museum should have a separate 
building. Meanwhile, never ceasing to emphasize the need 
for a larger place, he continued to acquire all the pieces 
he could possibly store, and planned for the. educational 
displays he would have when there was more room. 

There were no dull moments in his life. Scarcely a 
day passed that he did not receive a phone call from some- 
one who had found a strange bird, snake, or insect, or per- 
haps an Indian relic. Twice he relayed news of fossil dis- 
coveries in the county to Morrill Hall, and assisted the 
field parties in their excavations. He mapped the Pawnee 
camp sites in Hamilton County and located the sites of 
early postoffices, cemeteries, trading posts, and other 
spots of historical interest. His mapping of the Nebraska 
City-Fort Kearney cut-off of the Oregon trail through 
Hamilton County was accepted by the State Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Gunnerson took advantage of N.Y.A. funds and 
compiled a History of Hamilton County. He interviewed 
old people still living in the vicinity and wrote to those 
who had moved away requesting accounts of pioneer days. 
He based other articles on excerpts from old newspapers, 
county records, and other documents. When Mr. Gunner- 
son had collected these manuscripts they were typed by 
N.Y.A. stenographers, and the resulting volume, though 
unpublished, remains an interesting and often amusing 
record of the past. 

In 1943 Mr. Gunnerson’s hopes for-a museum build- 
ing were realized. A two-story brick home, in excellent 
condition, was purchased by the county at tax sale. The 
city of Aurora and the county divided the cost of convert- 
ing the building into a museum and each now contribute 
a sum toward its maintenance. 

Mr. Gunnerson supervised the moving of the ma- 
terial and arranged the displays as they are today. Among 
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the numerous special exhibits are those showing the evolu- 
tion of matches, timepieces, and lighting devices. There 
are cases of old grocery and drug store material. A large 
case devoted to dishes contains forty covered mustard 
dishes which were the special collection of Mrs. Gunner- 
son, who passed away in 1942. There is a room set aside 
for natural history displays, and a room furnished as an 
old bedchamber. 

Besides the Indian material the items in Mr. Gunner- 
son’s collection which he valued most were a high-wheeled 
bicycle, an elaborately decorated blunderbuss, a little pair 
of copper toed boots and some copper plate money from 
Sweden. 

The eight-room museum is outstanding as an example 
of the preservation of a county’s history. Ninety percent 
of its contents came from Hamilton county. Mr. Gunnerson 
believed that the museum contained a sample of everything 
in common use in a pioneer home. 

Once again the museum is full and many fine historical 
articles must be stored for lack of display room. At the 
time of his death on June 21, 1947, Mr. Gunnerson was 
working for an addition to the building. He might well 
be proud, however, of his achievement as it stands now, 
one of the foremost museums in the state. 











Book Reviews 


The Wallaces of Iowa. By Russell Lord. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffin Co., 1947. viii + 612 pp. Illustrations, chapter 
notes, and index. $5.00.) 


History and current issues are rather startlingly in- 
termingled in this chronicle of three generations of con- 
troversial journalists and publicists, with the focus clearly 
upon the actively living representative. In spite of the title 
the effect is thus not so much a family group as a life-size 
portrait of the omnipresent grandson, with the grand- 
father, son and other members of the family forming a 
supporting background. 

The careers of “Uncle Henry” and Henry C. (“Harry”) 
are duly recorded and leading associates are characterized 
at considerable length, but all largely as a foil for the cen- 
tral figure, Henry A. (“young Henry”). In fact the book 
might not inaptly be called “the making of Henry Agard 
Wallace to date.” Such a presentation, like the midstream 
autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt or the “up-to-now” 
memoirs of Al Smith, has the appeal and uncertainty of 
a continued thriller that breaks off at the most exciting 
point. 

The author, an agricultural journalist who was a 
special assistant of the secretary of agriculture during the 
first year of the triple A adventure, writes as an intimate 
observer and associate of men and measures of the past 
quarter century. His intimate, episodical portrayal of the 
nature, nurture, and social reactions of a personage so 
dynamically related to the day’s headlines and commentar- 
ies should assure a reading of best-selling proportions. 

However, as a contribution to scholarly biography the 
book has serious limitations both in matter and in meth- 
od. The treatment is discursive and at times repetitious. 
A practised narrative style is weakened by extreme collo- 
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quialisms and such exasperating barbarisms as “the rev- 
erend.” The statement that oil and mineral lands made 
certain of the “little agricultural and mechanical colleges 
filthy rich” is as inelegant as inaccurate. Such terms as 
“agrarian” and “agriculturist” are used loosely and ex- 
cessively. 

For a study implying an understanding of environ- 
mental background, the basic Iowa scene—the land, and 
its people—is not adequately described and characterized 
as the setting for one of its notable families. The Pennsyl- 
vania frontier of the early family is more fully delineated. 

The range of sources is narrow and citations are scanty 
and uncertain. Information has been secured mainly from 
the old-age reminiscences of Henry Wallace, supplemented 
by memoranda of other members of the family and person- 
al interviews. Such reliance inevitably tends toward a one- 
sided and at times biased view. Indubitably there was 
something to be said for the opponents of the crusading 
editors, but it is said here, as in the partial evidence used, 
very inadequately. 

This same basis of selection results in some notable 
omissions. The revealing controversy in which Henry C. 
became involved as a staff member of the Agricultural 
College and his consequent forced resignation is ignored. 
This and other disagreements of members of the family 
with certain landgrant college leaders is perhaps respon- 
sible for the fact that this institution is mentioned through- 
cut mainly to condemn and disparage. To assert that most 
of the early teachers and administrators were “feeble 
specimens . . . . cringing, toadying” is a peculiarly gross 
maligning of a group of devoted and for the most part rela- 
tively capable pioneers who laid the foundations of later 
achievements in applied science and provided outstanding 
leaders of the American educational renaissance of the 
’"70’s and ’80’s. The constant implication that these colleges 
were socially reactionary and insensible to the farmers’ 
needs, is belied by the training and incentive given to two 
and the dependence of all three of the Wallaces upon coll- 
ege investigators and administrators for the support of 
their programs. 
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A number of inaccuracies may be noted for correc- 
tion in a future edition. Isaac P. Roberts was superintend- 
ent of the farm, not of the “grounds” of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. Seaman Knapp did not write the first 
or any draft of the so-called Hatch act with which he was 
in avowed disagreement. His “resignation” from the presi- 
dency of the Agricultural College was not “to the astonish- 
ment of everyone” as the office was vacated by tenure rule. 
Etta Bud, the patroness of George Carver, was the daugh- 
ter, not the sister of the noted professor of botany. Gov- 
ernor Larrabee’s name is consistently mispelled. The Bad- 
ger secretary of agriculture was Jeremiah (“Uncle Jerry’) 
not “Benjamin” Rusk. Cleveland did not veto the Wilson- 
Gorman bill. 

After recognizing the limitations of the book as a 
scholarly biographical study, due in the main to a scope 
and method of treatment deliberately chosen, we may 
still have no little appreciation for what it does provide. 
Jt is interesting, conveniently informing, and thus signif- 
icant, as its subjects are. The integrated survey adds an- 
other to the roll of historic American families, and the 
record, however partial and incomplete, of the progression 
of its restless sons from the gateway to the west to the 
national capital and the metropolis affords a real portrayal 
of “life in America.” 


Iowa State College Earle D. Ross 


The Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, Cures, and Doctors. By 
Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley. (New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1946, 339 pp. Illustrations, notes, bib- 
liography, and index. $3.75.) 


Many have taken it for granted that the pioneer, be- 
cause of his outdoor life with an abundance of fresh air 
and ample exercise, was a robust, hardy individual almost 
entirely free from illness and disease. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Travelers remarked about the sal- 
low, wan countenances of the backwoods dwellers. So pre- 
valent was the ague or malaria that the very pallor of 
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death itself seemed to be evident on their faces. Whole 
neighborhoods were stricken with the disease every autumn 
until there was scarcely a well person to care for the in- 
capacitated ones. Towns were moved because of the un- 
healthfulness of an area. Cholera brought from the Atlan- 
tic coast and up the Mississippi swept away hundreds and 
reached back into the very heart of the forest. Smallpox 
was a scourge feared like leprosy and many homes were 
stricken of their children by the dread epidemic of diph- 
theria. Even an ailment so little feared as the croup is 
today, caused the death of great numbers of children. 
Tuberculosis was a plague which took the lives of great 
numbers. The heavy toll in human lives came as the re- 
sult of exposure, the presence of disease bearing insects, 
lack of proper diet, insanitary living conditions, and ig- 
norance of the first principles of hygiene. 

Home remedies prescribed by old women who pre- 
served the accumulated medical lore of the race were the 
first defense against disease. Many of these home remedies 
were so thoroughly saturated with superstition that they 
were only a step from the lore of the witch doctor and 
equally ineffective. 

The more orthodox doctors were hardly more efficient. 
Many a man brought in weak from loss of blood as the 
result of an accident, when taken to the physician, was 
bled time and time again. Bleeding, purging and blister- 
ing were the main reliance of even the better trained doc- 
tors. The well qualified practitioner often received his 
professional education by serving a three year apprentice- 
ship with a practicing physician. If he wanted to do some- 
thing extra he could, by attending a series of lectures each 
winter for three winters and passing the appropriate ex- 
amination, receive the M.D. degree. Medical schools were 
early founded at Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnatti, and St. 
Louis. A degree was not necessary to practice, however, 
and anyone who desired to do so opened an office and began 
to “practice.” 

The orthodox docto:., had to combat many kinds of 
competitors whom they regarded as quacks: Indian doctors, 
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the botanic school of treatment, homeopathy, and others. 

These topics and many more are discussed in this 
scholarly volume which is sound in its research and well 
balanced in its presentation. The term Midwest as used 
by the authors includes the area from the Appalachian 
Mountains on the East to the Mississippi on the West and 
from Kentucky to the Great Lakes. As a matter of fact 
the volume gives the reader an insight into the practice 
of medicine the country over during the years 1800-1860. 

Although the volume is accurate and almost encyclo- 
pediac in its fullness it is readable and captivating to one 
interested in the practice of medicine. Others may find 
certain parts somewhat ponderous and uninviting. The 
volume is a gold mine of material on the subject and brings 
to light much new material not hitherto well known. 

Every student of the American frontier should peruse 
its pages since it is a significant phase of the social 
history of the American frontier and is a real contri- 
bution to that field. 


Union College Everett Dick 


I Fought With Custer, The Story of Sergeant Windolph. 
By Frazier and Robert Hunt. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 236 pp. Illustrations, maps, bib- 
liography, and index. $3.50.) 


This is the story of Sergeant Charles Windolph, who 
served in the Seventh Cavalry during that disastrous June 
of 1876 when Lt. Col. George A. Custer and 200 of his 
men lost their lives in the battle of the Little Big Horn. 
Sergeant Windolph, on duty with Captain Benteen’s troops, 
participated in the relief of Major Reno’s command, and 
was among the first to examine the knoll on which the 
troops with Custer were wiped out. For that reason his tale 
is of historical importance, even though not recorded by 
the Hunts until 60 years after the battle took place. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first section 
incorporates Sergeant Windolph’s own story, liberally pad- 
ded by the editors with explanatory detail. The second 
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half includes a selection of letters, official reports, and ad- 
ditional eyewitness accounts. These are grouped into sep- 
arate sections which attempt to answer those questions 
that have always troubled historians of this military de- 
bacle—questions such as: “Did Custer Disobey Terry’s 
Last Orders?” and “Was Reno Responsible for Custer’s 
Defeat?” 

Sergeant Windolph’s narrative includes a brief dis- 
cussion of Custer’s 1874 expedition which proved beyond 
question the presence of Gold in the Black Hills. It was 
to be expected that a white invasion of the hills and a 
major defensive war by the Indians would follow. The 
operations conducted by the army against the hostiles 
during 1876 are outlined in considerable detail up to the de- 
feat on the Little Big Horn. The entire campaign with its 
disorganization and mismanagement is striking evidence 
that the human element was a major factor in those days 
when warfare was less mechanical and impersonal in char- 
acter. Before an adequate analysis of the reasons for the 
defeat can be made the carefree recklessness of the dash- 
ing Custer, the incompetence of Reno, and the possible 
insubordination of Benteen all must be added to the nu- 
merical superiority enjoyed by the Sioux and Cheyenne 
warriors on that fateful afternoon. 

Sergeant Windolph’s story is an interesting one, told 
in a fresh and unvarnished style. As such it makes de- 
lightful and convincing reading. The materials which have 
been incorporated in the second section appear quite care- 
fully selected and bring to the reader’s attention many of 
the controversies which have developed out of the Custer 
“massacre.” The editors failed to note occasional errors in 
the old soldier’s story, such as, (p. 7) that the Battle of 
the Washita took place in Kansas, or the frequent refer- 
ence (p. 36) to the frontier scout Jim Bridges [for Brid- 
ger]. It is also at times difficult to determine easily where 
Windolph’s story is broken off and the comments of the 
editors inserted. 

For the student of western Americana or the arm- 
chair strategist this slender and readable volume with its 
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excellent maps should prove a valuable handbook as he 
sits back and relives the various phases of this battle 
whose echoes have not yet entirely died away. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 


George Ade, Warmhearted Satirist. By Fred C. Kelly, 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. 282 pp. 
Illustrations, and index. $3.50.) 


George Ade had lived a full life when he died three 
years ago in May—a life full of fun and success, among 
other things; but he had also lived a life that seems re- 
mote today—remote for the lack of evidence that events 
like two world wars and a great depression left many 
scars. 

This book relates the major and some of the minor 
events of George Ade’s life. He was born in a small 
Indiana town. As a schoolboy he was a “dreamer” for 
whom the little farming community had little future. His - 
father was affluent enough to send him to fledgling Pur- 
due University and he did send him there because he didn’t 
know what else to do with the son. 

Following graduation George tried and tired of learn- 
ing the legal profession. He turned to the chores of a 
newspaper reporter, first in Lafayette, seat of Purdue, 
and then in Chicago. He was a success. He became a col- 
umnist—and a ghost writer too on occasion, the author 
of fables, short stories and musical comedies. He won both 
fame and fortune, the latter enhanced by investments in 
Indiana farming land under his brother’s guidance. He 
also became a country squire and a philanthropist; he was 
one of the benefactors for whom Purdue’s Ross-Ade foot- 
ball stadium was named. 

His knowledge of the vernacular and his facility for 
suiting words to his characters made his works both 
clever and profitable. In fact, Mr. Kelly falls only a little 
short of ranking his subject with Mark Twain. This may 
be a little high but the very least we can say is that Ade’s 
output was highly salable. 
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It is hardly to be questioned that to achieve the same 
pinnacle today, however high it was, Ade would have to 
start differently. His type of reporting is no longer in 
vogue. And even successful columnists get their grist from 
different mills now. Wars, depression and the auto and 
the radio have changed things to such an extent that a 
cub George Ade would have to move along another path. 

However, Mr. Kelly has told the success story of the 
George Ade that was, and the telling must be reckoned 
a success even though it has its shortcomings as biography. 
There is a good deal of the real George Ade in this book, 
and it is emphasized by well chosen and liberal quotations. 

Don’t be surprised if you decide to re-read (or read 
for the first time) something like “The Fables in Slang” 
or “Getting Sister Laura Married Off” after you have read 
Mr. Kelly. 


Nebraska State Journal Dale Griffing 


Wyoming Pageant. By Virginia Cole Trenholm and Maur- 
ine Carley. (Casper: Prairie Publishing Company, 1946. 
254 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $2.75.) 


The use of the word “pageant” in the title of this 
book seems particularly appropriate by authors whose ob- 
jective was to present an “authentic and readable history” 
of a state in one convenient volume. Such an ambitious 
undertaking on the part of these authors necessarily called 
for skillful consideration of material to thus present the 
procession of figures and events of the past which served 
to shape the destiny of Wyoming. 

In a smaller manner the choice of chapter titles and 
the titles of the divisions of the book are well made. Parts 
entitled “Land of Mystery,” “Land of Danger,” and “Land 
of Opportunity” serve not only to interest the casual reader 
but place the book among those of interest to youngsters; 
thus presenting a book particularly useful in the classroom 
—either for junior or senior high school levels. 

Thus part one, “Land of Mystery” or “The Spirit of 
Adventure Beckons Youth,” deals with the earliest explora- 
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tions into Wyoming, geological and geographical facts 
concernng the state, the Wyoming Indian and his country, 
the early trapper trails and early legends. Some confusion 
on the part of the reader results from the fact that chap- 
ter one on exploration and chapter four concerning trap- 
pers deal with many of the same individuals. Had the two 
chapters been combined, a clearer impression of the men’s 
work and their importance in Wyoming’s history might 
have been acquired by the reader. As it stands, one is left 
with the feeling that isolated incidents concerning these 
early men of Wyoming are scattered throughout the book 
with no respect for continuity. 

Part two, “Land of Danger” or the “Indians Resent 
Invading White Man” deals with the settler and goldseeker, 
trails, communications, Fort Laramie and the Indian Wars. 
Details concerning the Oregon, Overland and Bozeman 
Trails are especially good, as is the information concern- 
ing the early emigrants and missionaries who traveled 
these trails. 

Part three, “Land of Opportunity” or “The White 
Man Takes Possession,” concerns itself with governmental 
organization and industry through the story of Wyoming 
as a territory, as a “Cattleman’s Paradise,” and as a 
state. It is through these varied but well chosen topics 
that serve to make up the different chapters, that the 
scope of the book is enlarged to present in a concise form 
a state history covering social, economic and political de- 
velopment of the region from the earliest discovery to 
the present day. 

It is obvious that 254 pages could not include detailed 
history. Yet the book is skillfully handled in that while 
it presents a general picture of the state’s history, it is 
presented in such a manner as to provide the proper mo- 
tivation, especially from a classroom standpoint, toward 
student demands for supplementary material. Used thus 
for motivation purposes the book becomes even more val- 
uable from an instructor’s standpoint because of the ex- 
cellent bibliographical material listed by the authors. This 
material, listed as “Readings” for each chapter, thus be- 
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comes an invaluable aid for the classroom instructor in 
building an adequate course on Wyoming history. 

In addition, Miss Trenholm’s interest in photographs 
is well reflected in the splendid illustrations found through- 
out the book. As a further teaching aid too much praise 
cannot be paid to the charts giving information concern- 
ing the Fur Trader’s Rendezvous, Wyoming Forts and 
Camps or County history. The compilation of such his- 
torical data in such a brief, concise, usable form again 
adapts the book for instructional use. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the book to the 
classroom will be its emphasis on appreciation. This in- 
cludes more than the usual appreciation of the past, ex- 
pected of historical writing, by stressing the future and 
the need to safeguard this future as a means of carrying 
on the “Colorful Wyoming Pageant.” 


Nebraska State Historical Society Lucile Fry 


The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890: Studies 
in Colonial Administration. By Earl S. Pomeroy. (Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. vi 
+163 pp. Notes, index, appendices, and bibliography. 
$2.50.) 


The government of the United States was faced with 
the problem of territorial administration of contiguous 
areas from its very beginning down to 1912, when Ari- 
zona and New Mexico were admitted to the Union. Its 
solutions to the problem varied somewhat from time to 
time, although a considerable degree of unity in method 
and purpose was provided by the fact that the Ordinance 
of 1787, the organic act for the old Northwest Territory, 
served as a model for the fundamental laws of the terri- 
tories subsequently created within the limits of what is 
now the United States. In this book, prepared and published 
under the direction of the American Historical Associa- 
tion from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fund, the author has undertaken a detailed study of terri- 
torial administration from 1861 to 1890. The period was 
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chosen because during most of it, “the existence of a 
territorial belt with relative political stability and with 
certain common social and physiographic characteristics 
. . . furnishes a convenient segment of territorial history 
tor study.” 

The author proceeds in methodical fashion. After a 
brief introduction, he devotes a chapter each to the De- 
partment of State, which had major jurisdiction over the 
territories until 1873; and the Department of the In- 
terior, to which jurisdiction was transferred in that year. 
He then presents discussions of chapter length on terri- 
torial finances, territorial justice, appointments, the dele- 
gate in territorial relations, the committees on terri- 
tories, and “the system and the people.” Appendices con- 
tain lists of territorial officers and territoria) delegates, 
1861-1890. 

The wealth of detail presented by Mr. Pomeroy points 
clearly to his conclusion: “The system was bad, but pro- 
bably it was not much worse than the systems of state 
government which were the only practicable alternative. 
It it was worse, it may have been so partly because of the 
popular impression that it was hopeless and without hon- 
or.” At best, the territory was a highly impermanent po- 
litical unit. It was created simply to perform the functions 
of government between the date when some form of law 
and order became necessary (or was felt to be necessary) 
and the achievement of statehood. It was difficult to get 
good men to accept territorial appointments—the pay 
was as unattractive as the prospect of life in the territorial 
capitals—and even capable men rarely were able to ad- 
minister territorial affairs with any marked success. The 
mere fact that they were from outside the territory con- 
demned them in the eyes of the local citizenry. In the 
words of the author: “The most basic objection of wes- 
terners to territorial appointees was not that they were 
unfit but that they represented outside authoriy and an 
unpopular form of government.” 

This book will be of interest to the specialist rather 
than the general reader. If nothing else, the formidable 
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array of footnotes on almost every page would discourage 
the latter. The former, in turn, might wish that the study 
were more complete. The author, however, recognizes this 
shortcoming, and states in his preface that much has been 
published since the manuscript was submitted, in 1942, 
which he would have “cited or cited more fully” had be 
prepared the study in 1946 rather than in 1938-39. Such 
citation, perhaps, would have enlivened his illustrations 
and made possible the inclusion of still greater detail, but 
it is doubtful whether it would have changed materially 
the picture he has drawn. The usefulness of the book 
would have been greatly improved, however, if, in his 
lists of territorial officers, the author had abandoned his 
time limitations and included all officers who served the 
territories in question instead of only those who served 
from 1861 to 1890. This is a minor matter, though. All in 
all, Mr. Pomeroy has done a most useful piece of spade- 
work in a difficult field, and has done it well. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


A Century of Farming in Iowa, 1846-1946. By Members of 
the State of the Iowa State College and the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Edited by Earle D. Ross. 
(Ames: The Iowa State College Press, 1946. xiv + 357 
pp. Illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


A Century of Farming in Iowa chronicles a major part 
of the changes that have taken place in Iowa agriculture. 
since statehood was achieved in 1946. At that time the sur- 
face of Iowa was largely covered with virgin forests along 
the larger streams and unbroken prairie on the uplands. 

The rectangular land survey was started in Iowa in 
1836. At that time according to the territorial census 
the population was 10,564. Two years later when the first 
land sales occurred, and settlers might become owners 
instead of being merely “squatters,” the population had 
increased to 23,000. It probably did not exceed 130,000 
when the territory became a state in 1846. The 1940 census 
listed 413,318 farms and a population of 2,538,000. 
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The increase in the number of tilled acres in lowa was 
accompanied by changes in the methods of tilling the acres 
and marketing the crop. In 1846, farm machinery was 
primitive and most farm work was performed by weari- 
some hand methods. Iowa farmers were quick to purchase 
reapers, Marsh harvesters, twine binders, two row check 
corn planters, corn pickers and the many other labor 
saving devices that have aided in revolutionizing farm 
work. In 1855, 33.6 hours of labor were required to produce 
an acre of corn yielding 40 bushels; in 1940 an acre of corn 
yielding 60 bushels could be produced with 3.96 hours of 
labor. 

Not only have great changes taken place in type of 
farm machinery used but in the varieties of cereals grown, 
and the methods used to combat insect pests and plant 
diseases. A history of Iowa agriculture necessarily includes 
the story of the development of hybrid seed corn and the 
breeding of high yielding varieties of oats. It must likewise 
include the improvements in methods of controlling plant 
diseases and destructive insects. The Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion has had an important part in developing these many 
improvements in agricultural technology. 

Decreased labor requirements, and increased pros- 
perity have been accompanied by an increase in living 
standards. Farm homes have been modernized, the diets 
of farm families improved, and greater emphasis placed 
on education. In 1846 the formal education of nearly all 
farm reared boys and girls ended in the one-room rural 
school. In more recent years the increase in the number 
of consolidated schools and the payment of high school 
tuition by the district of the pupils’ residence have aided 
in placing a high school education within the reach of nearly 
every ambitious farm boy and girl. 

The 39 authors cover the agricultural field from land 
ownership and the changes in methods of growing crops 
to farm journalism, farmers’ organization, and farm man- 
agement. There are chapters on such topics as Weeds, Hog 
Raising, Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, Sheep Production, Ani- 
mal Diseases, Forestry and Farm Structures. In spite of the 
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many authors, the chapters in the book unite to present 
a well developed history of farming in Iowa. 

A Century of Farming tn Iowa should interest not 
only Iowa farmers but everyone who is interested in agri- 
culture, industry, science, and history. The development 
of agriculture in the United States has been dependent 
in no small part upon the progress of agriculture, and 
modern agriculture could not be carried on without using 
many products of industry. Every American has been 
affected by the increased efficiency of mid-western agri- 
culture. Here is an opportunity to read the major parts 
of the story, simply told, in the pages of a single book. 


University of Nebraska H. C. Filley 


In All Its Fury: A History of the Blizzard of January 12, 
1888. Collected and Compiled by W. H. O’Gara. Edited 
by Ora A. Clement. (Lincoln: Union College Press, 1947. 
343 pp. Illustrations and index. $3.00.) 


For the first time, an attempt has been made to present 
a complete picture of the great storm which slashed across 
the Midwestern states nearly sixty years ago. Credit for 
a splendid piece of work is due to W. H. O’Gara, who col- 
lected and compiled the stories; to Mrs. Ora A. Clementi, 
who edited the material and arranged it for publication; 
and to all those who contributed special articles and narra- 
tives of personal experiences. 

While the bulk of In All Its Fury is, quite properly, 
made up of the reminiscences of blizzard survivors, a num- 
ber of special chapters add completeness and interest. 
Among these are a presentation of weather conditions 
at the time from the authoritative pen of Ray A. Dyke of 
the Lincoln Weather Bureau Office; a section on Nebraska 
Indians in the storm; and, of special value and interest, 
newspaper accounts of the storm. A history of the Jan- 
uary 12, 1888, Blizzard Club, the organization that made 
possible the publication of this book, is contributed by 
John D. Brady. 

In 1888, a very considerable part of Nebraska was 
still in the pioneer stage. The western half was very 
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sparsely settled and, in a vast area in the north central 
part people lived under rather primitive pioneer conditions 
with inadequate housing, communications, fuel and equip- 
ment. School houses, out on the open prairie, were usually 
of flimsy, rude construction, little suited to withstand the 
fury of such a storm. In Dakota Territory where the loss 
of life ran much higher than in Nebraska, conditions were 
even more primitive. Settlers were more widely scattered 
and the chances of finding shelter in a raging blizzard 
with visibility near zero were rendered very slim indeed. 

The 1888 blizzard was notable for three things, the 
suddeness of its onslaught, the force of the wind and the 
swift drop in temperature. The toll it took in life and in 
crippling injury was largely made possible by the time of 
day it struck and the unusual mildness of the morning. 
Children were in school and the men were away from home 
about their work or on trips to town or to the homes of 
neighbors. The mildness of the weather lured many people 
into going away from home, and going without providing 
themselves with sufficient clothing suitable for protection 
against such bitter cold as the blizzard brought. In reading 
these accounts one is struck by the good sense shown by 
school teachers generally in keeping children in the school- 
houses. In the case of school children it was well that the 
blizzard broke in full fury without warning. Otherwise, 
teachers might have dismissed school thinking the chil- 
dren could get home before the storm. It is appalling to 
contemplate the toll of lives that would have been exacted 
if the school children throughout the territory covered by 
the blizzard had left for home and been caught on the way 
by that blinding storm. 

Chronicled in this book are the personal experiences 
of more than three hundred blizzard survivors. The ar- 
rangement is by geographical sections of the state with one 
chapter being devoted to experiences in surrounding states. 
Some accounts are very brief, only a few lines, others run 
to several pages. And, while there is, naturally, much sim- 
ilarity in many of the experiences, yet each story has its 
own particular interest and not infrequently possesses a 
high degree of readability. 
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A Santee-Sioux Indian, Paul James, contributes a suc- 
cinct description of the storm. A boy of ten at the time, 
he with his father and mother, was on the way to Santee 
in an ox cart when the blizzard overtook them. “First 
flakes big,” recalls Mr. James, “like ball, fluffy. Then, 
thick, smothery. Ox not want to go. Father lead. Follow 
trail rut. Not see anything.” 

Another writer, in connection with his own exper- 
iences, chronicles in five lines the tragic breakup of a little 
Holt County family. “Nine miles east of Chambers, a Mrs. 
Calkins became alarmed because her husband did not come 
in, and she left her baby inside and went to look for him. 
He came in soon after she left and all night he looked for 
her, returning now and then to put in fuel and look after 
the baby. In the morning he found her body, only a few 
rods from the house.” 

There is much more to be found in these narratives 
than the story of the 1888 blizzard. As Mrs. Clement points 
cut, there is a wealth of incidental detail concerning living 
conditions in all parts of the state. A fairly comprehensive 
picture of the life of the people, especially in the pioneer 
fringe of Nebraska, may be gleaned from these accounts. 

Reading the record of the hardships and suffering of 
the pioneers, we can all be proud of the resourcefulness, 
courage and fortitude shown by the men and women who 
peopled the Middle West. In All Its Fury may well serve 
as a tribute and a memorial to those who, through dis- 
couragement and disaster, kept their faith alive. W. H. 
O’Gara, President of the Blizzard Club, in his introductory 
statement, speaks of the four faiths of the pioneers— 
“faith in themselves, faith in their neighbors, faith in 
their government, and faith in God.” It is upon a founda- 
tion of these faiths that a worthy and enduring common- 
wealth and world must be built. 


Nebraska State Historical Society . Myrtle D. Berry 








Some Historical Articles 


Nebraska readers will find Paul F. Sharp’s, “The 
American Farmer and the ‘Last Best West’,” Agricultural 
History, April, 1947, of particular interest. Mr. Sharp 
traces the settlement of a plains frontier whose story is 
not unlike that of the settlement of the Nebraska frontier. 
Moreover Nebraska was one of the states from which 
settlers moved into the Canadian West during the early 
years of the twentieth century. 


All those who write history or who desire to write 
history should by all means read Bertha E. Josephson’s, 
“Indexing” in The American Archivist, April, 1947. She 
points out that the making of an index should be done by 
the author and should not be considered an editorial job 
or a clerical assignment. Yet, if the author is to make a good 
index, he must know more than just his subject. He can get 
a significant portion of that extra knowledge required 
from Miss Josephson’s article. 


During this year of the Utah Centennial Trek, Ne- 
braska readers will be particularly interested in “Migration 
of English Mormons to America” by M. Hamlin Cannon 
in The American Historical Review, April, 1947. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
March, 1947, in addition to being decked out in a bright 
new cover, contains one of Edward Everett Dale’s enter- 
taining articles on frontier life, “The Food of the Fron- 
tier.” Mr. Dale states, “since the American frontier was 
essentially a region, the food and food habits of its people 
were always much the same, whether it was the frontier 
of Piedmont, Virginia, in 1690, or Kentucky in 1790, or 
of Kansas and Oklahoma in 1890, subject only to such 
variations as might be due to climate, local resources, and 
the former homes of the pioneer settlers.” 
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A view of President Lincoln from a slightly different 
angle than is customarily chosen may be found in “A 
Southerner’s View of Abraham Lincoln” by V. M. Scanlan, 
in Indiana Magazine of History, June, 1947. 


Among the interesting items in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, May, 1947 is an article by Herold J. Henderson, 
“Ships in World War II Bearing Kansas Names.” This is 
a project which an enterprising member of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society could undertake for Nebraska. 


Michigan History, March, 1947, contains an article 
by Nebraska-born Kim Sigler, Governor of Michigan, “His- 
tory As A Tool.” He states, “It is my conviction that one 
way to earn for Michigan a fine future is for our citizens 
to become aware of the events which made it the great 
state it now it.” This conviction, applied to Nebraska, is 
one of the Nebraska State Historical Society’s reasons for 
being. 


This magazine’s many readers who have an interest 
in the cattle industry will enjoy W. Turrentine Jackson’s 
article, “The Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association: Po- 
litical Power in Wyoming Territory, 1873-1890,” in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March 1947. 


North Dakota History, January, 1947, reprints the 
journals of Lewis and Clark during the time they were in 
North Dakota on their original American exploration of 
the Louisiana territory, an exploration which took them 
along the eastern boundary of what is now Nebraska. 


The Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 1947, con- 
tains a letter by General William Clark to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, reporting on the fur trade in the wes- 
tern country during 1830. 











~ Along the Trail 


The people of Nebraska took a long step toward an 
historical building during the Sixtieth Session of the Leg- 
islature when money for the construction of such a build- 
ing was specifically appropriated. To bring in a little back- 
ground, in 1943, legislation, introduced by Senator Daniel 
Garber of Red Cloud, providing for a special levy to re- 
imburse certain deficiencies in the permanent school fund, 
provided that all money collected in excess of that needed 
for these purposes would be used for the construction of 
an historical society building when a special appropriation 
was made therefore by the legislature. In his outgoing 

message, Governor Dwight Griswold 
The New recommended that the Sixtieth Session 
Building make the necessary appropriation. This 

recommendation was repeated by Gov- 
ernor Val Peterson in his incoming budget message. The 
Legislature acted in accordance with these recommenda- 
tions and appropriated all money collected and to be col- 
lected, with the provision that the Executive Board of the 
State Historical Society instruct the State Treasurer to 
invest the money in United States government bonds until 
such time as it is needed. At this writing there is approx- 
imately $275,000 in the fund. The levy in question will con- 
tinue through the tax year 1947, and competent authority 
estimates that the total available for the building will ex- 
ceed $500,000. Thus, an historical building for the people 
of Nebraska—which has for so many years been little 
more than a dream—begins to take on reality. The Execu- 
tive Board is determined to give the Historical Society and 
the people of the of State of Nebraska the best possible 
structure for the money available. This column will have 
more and more to say about the building as the months 
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go by, and one day, in the not too distant future, we hope, 
members of the society will receive invitations to its dedi- 
cation and formal opening. 


In addition to the thousands of persons who visit our 
museum annually there is hardly a day but what students 
make use of our research facilities in connection with writ- 
ing and research projects. Many of them come from con- 
siderable distances. Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Woodward of the 
Los Angeles County Museum, for example, on a recent trip 

took more than 60 pictures of valuable 
Visitors trade materials found in the museum. 

Dr. Woodward is compiling a handbook 
of trade materials used in the period of our early develop- 
ment. Mr. Martin F. Schmitt of Eugene, Oregon, who is 
working on a picture history of the Sioux Wars, spent a 
couple days this summer going over our picture collection. 
Homer Croy, whose Corn Country will be reviewed in the 
next issue, spent considerable time going through our 
files in his search for material about the middle west. 
Everett Dick of Union College, social historian of the fron- 
tier has been spending a great deal of time in our library 
this summer. His latest project is a social history of the 
old northwest frontier. 


Mr. Perry W. Branch, Director of the University of 
Nebraska Foundation, recently announced the establish- 
ment of the Addison E. Sheldon Nebraska History fellow- 

ship. The fellowship was set up by Miss 


Sheldon Ruth Sheldon, daughter of the late Dr. 
History Sheldon, ard will provide an annual 
Fellowship grant of $100 to graduate students in 


the University interested in Nebraska 
History. Recipients will be selected by the chairman of the 
History Department and a representative of the State 
Historical Society. This is a fitting tribute to the man who 
spent his life bringing alive for the citizens of this state 
their glorious past. 
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Renewing its grant to the Newberry Library for the 
Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies, the Rock- 
efeller Foundation has increased its former amount of 

$25,000 to $50,000. The fellowships are 
Newberry awarded for the writing of sound and 
Fellowship readable books about the Middle West. 

Applications are now being received by 
Stanley Pargellis, Librarian of the Newberry, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


Mr. Merrill J. Mattes, who describes the work being 
done in connection with historical sites endangered by 
proposed reservoir areas, is well known to the readers of 
Nebraska History. He is Historian of the Missouri River 
Basin Recreation Survey, Region Two, National Park Ser- 
vice, Omaha. His work has appeared in numerous historical 
journals .... Mr. Leroy W. Hagerty, author of “Indian 
Raids Along the Platte and Little Blue,” is a Lincoln busi- 
ness man. His article, which will appear in two install- 
ments, is adapted from a master’s thesis written in the 
History Department at the University of Nebraska... . 

Dr. Walker D. Wyman, who has edited 

Contributors the “Reminiscences of the Nebraska 
Pioneer of the 70’s” is Professor of 

History at Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls. 
He is the author of The Wild Horse of the West and many 
historical articles .. .. Mrs. Delores Gunnerson, who has 
portrayed so effectively the problem of local historical 
museums in “Joe Gunnerson—Museum Builder,” is a stu- 
dent at the University of Nebraska . . . . Book Reviews for 
this issue are furnished by Dr. Earle D. Ross, Professor of 
History, Iowa State College; Dr. H. C. Filley, Chairman, 
Department of Rural Economics, University of Nebraska; 
Dr. Norbert R. Mahnken, Oklahoma A & M College; Dr. 
Everett Dick, Union College; Mr. L. D. Griffing, night 
city editor of the Nebraska State Journal; Miss Lucile Fry, 
formerly of the State Historical Society; Miss Myrtle D. 
Berry of the State Historical Society and the undersigned. 
—J. C. O. 
































YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 


State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


























Land Systems and Land Policies 
in Nebraska 





By ADDISON E. SHELDON 





Recognized by many as Dr. Sheldon’s best 
work, this comprehensive history of both the 
public domain and private property in Nebraska, 
discusses in detail titles, transfers, ownership, 
legislation, administration, prices, values, produc- 
tion, uses, and social changes from the aboriginal 
period to the mid-thirties of the present century. 


It is a book which should be in the library 
of every thoughtful Nebraskan, and of every stu- 
dent of American agriculture. 


Published as Volume XXII, Publications, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Price: $3.00. 
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